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REVIEW OF POLITICS. 

ARL RUSSELL has succeeded Lord Palmerston as 

4 First Minister of the Crown. This was probably 
the only appointment practically open to her Majesty. The 
position of the Foreign Secretary in the Government was 
such that his secession from the Cabinet would probably 
have broken up the Ministry, or would have been fatal 
to it in the course of the next Session of Parliament. 


If he insisted, or if it was known that he could insist upon 


his own elevation to the Premiership, neither the Queen 
nor his colleagues could well avoid gratifying his ambition. 

The alarm which was excited in some quarters by the 
proposal of the French Government to assemble a congress 


D> b | 


in order to consider the best means of preventing periodical 
eruptions of cholera from Asia and Africa into Europe, 
ought to be dispelled by the moderate and reasonable tone 
of the despatch which M. Drouyn de Lhuys has addressed 
to the representatives of France at the several Courts. No 
one can doubt that the subject is one of grave importance, 
or that it is the interest of every European State to assist 
in any practical measures for improving the sanitary condi- 
tion of the countries in which this pestilence generally 
originates. There is every reason to believe that in a large 
number of instances its inroads can be traced to the disease 
generated by the immense concourse and the filthy habits 
of the Mussulman pilgrims who resort to Mecca. Without 
at all wishing to interfere with rites enjoined by their 
religion, it is only natural that Christian governments should 
desire to see such rites conducted in a manner consistent 
with the health and safety of their own people. There 
would be obvious objections to any course which might 
involve interference in the internal affairs of the Turkish 
empire, but the French Minister is careful to guard against 
the supposition that anything of this kind is intended. 
According to the plan which he sketches out for its delibera- 
tions, the congress will investigate the primary causes of 
chelera, determine its principal points of de} iriure, study 
its characteristics and its moral, and lastly propose practical 
means for confining the disease and stifling it at its source. 
But it is to be perfectly understood that it will not interfere 
in any act of internal administration, or take the initiative 
in any proposition calculated to obstruct the free exertise of 
territorial sovereignty. It will, in fact, be a purely consulta- 
tive body, and its usefulness will, therefore, very much 
depend on the willingness of the Turkish Government to 
On that point M. de Lhuys 
opportunely reminds us that it is owing to the 
efforts of the Porte, and to the successive im 
that it has introduced into the administration of the public 
health, that the problem of the suppression of 
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has been happily solved. We may, therefore, venture to 
anticipate with some confidence that the Sultan and his 
Ministers will be found ready to take good advice when it is 
offered to them. 


It may be recollected that some short time ago M. Boggio, 
the Italian Deputy, had an interview with the Pope. As is 
usual in such cases, it was sought in many quarters to confer 
political importamee upon a mere gossiping conversation. 
But that gossip was, in truth, all that passed, is clear from a 
letter which M. Boggio has just published in the Florentine 
journals. The Deputy had no power to negotiate anything, 
and, to do him justice, he does not seem to have tried his 
hand at amateur diplomacy. The Pope was not called 
upon to traverse, with one who visited him without creden- 
tials, any part of the ground which he had just gone over with 
M. Vegezzi. Both parties, as might have been expected, 
confined themselves almost altogether to the utterance of 
those safe generalities which afford common ground, even to 
an Italian Liberal and to the Sovereign Pontiff On one 
point, however, M. Boggio represents himself as having 
pressed the Holy Father rather hard. He thought it his 
duty—one hardly knows why—to be explicit on the subject, 
and he accordingly declared to the Holy Father and Cardinal 
Antonelli that one of the greate8t obstacles between Italy 
and the Papacy was the generally-accredited statement 
that the Pontifical Government favoured brigandage. We 
are not surprised to hear that Pius 1X. was afflicted and 
indignant at the imputation. Few suppose that he is 
personally responsible for the countenance which the ruffians 
who profess to be followers of the King of Naples have 
certainly received in the Roman States. It is more im- 
portant to know that, in the opinion of M. Boggio, not only 
the Pope, but those who govern in his name, are now 
sincerely desirous for the suppression of brigandage, and are 
working hard to accomplish its destruction. It is, indeed, 
asserted that the dismissal of Monseigneur de Mérode isa 
practical proof of this. According to some, that Minister’s 
downfall is due to his having been discovered secretly 
contravening the Pope’s instructions that no favour should 
be shown to the brigands. We are quite aware that 
another, and even less reputable reason, is also assigned for 
De Mérode’s downfall ; but we hesitate to accept the coarser 
imputations which are cast upon his character, and incline 
rather to believe that his spirit of fierce and unreflecting 
hostility to the Italian kingdom has been found irreconcilable 
with that more conciliatory tone which the Pope individually, 
and perh ups, also, ¢ ‘ardinal Antonelli, have lately shown them- 
selves disposed to hold towards Victor Emmanuel and his 
subjects. No doubt M. Boggio was perfectly right in insisting 
upon the importance of prompt and decisive measures of the 


kind he indicated ; and, considering that it must now be clear 
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to the Court of Rome that they cannot serve the cause of 
exiled Neapolitan Royalty, by conniving at the atrocities 
which are perpetrated in its name, it is not improbable that 
they have resolved to abandon a course which irritated the 
Italians, and disgusted everybody else, without leading to 
any useful result—even as that expression is understood in 
Ultramontane and Legitimist circles. 


Count von Bismarck has just favoured the Senate of the 
“free” city of Frankfort with a characteristic despatch. 
On the Ist instant that ancient town was the scene of 
a gathering of delegates from the different German diets, 
who discussed the recent proceedings of Austria and 
Prussia in no complimentary strain, and concluded by 
passing a series of resolutions reflecting severely upon 
the conduct of the two Powers in Slesvig-Holstein. Neither 
their speeches, nor their resolutions were likely to have 
the smallest effect in or out of Germany, and it might 
have been thought that Count von Bismarck could well 
have afforded to pass them by. That, however, was 
not his opinion. He will not tolerate the free expression 
of opinion in any part of the Fatherland, if he can help it ; 
and as he cannot get at the deputies, he strikes at the city 
which afforded them its hospite ality. Need we say that he 
strikes rudely and coarsely, as we jl as strongly? He does 
not affect to pay the slightest respect to the fact that 
Frankfort is an independent State and an independent 
member of the Bund. He does not conceal the imperious- 
ness of his mandate under any forms of politeness. .On the 
contrary, he expresses his conviction that the Senate of 
Frankfort is willing that their city should become the source 
of all senseless schemes ; and he informs them that neither 
Prussia, nor Austria can any longer tolerate such indulgence 
to revolutionary tendencies. ‘ We cannot permit,” he goes 
on to say, in language which it would bea pity to para- 
phrase, “that the seat of the Federal Diet should be made 
the principal scene of efforts for undermining the authority 
of the two German Powers ;” and he concludes by informing 
the Senate that, if they do not alter their conduct, the said 
Powers will be obliged to occupy their city, and take its 
government into their own hands. It is difficult to conceive 
a more insolent despatch, or one more calculated to excite 
the resentment and the active resistance of a people of any 
spirit. The Senate of Frankfort have done all that is in 
their power: they have protested against the title of 
Prussia or Austria to suppress the right of meeting within 
their boundaries ; and they have solemnly appealed to the 
Diet. But, of course, nothing will come of their appeal. 
With the unaccountable fatuity which has so long marked 
her conduct, Austria has suffered herself to become the 
accomplice of Prussia in this last outrage upon the little 
that is left of German liberty. The sovereigns of the 
minor States have neither the courage, nor the desire to 
make a stand against the two Great Powers on behalf of 
anything that looks like freedom of some kind or other. 
And the end of the matter will therefore be, that the Senate 
of Frankfort will have to preserve a nominal independence, 
by real submission to the behests of von Bismarck and his 
master. We are not surprised at anything, that King 
William and his Minister may do; but we cannot under- 
stand why the Emperor of Austria should go out of his 
way to show how little he is disposed to tolerate liberty, at 
the very moment when it is of the highest importance that 
he should conciliate the libe rty-loving people of Hungary. 


The work of “reconstructing” the Southern States is 
going on as favourably as President Johnson could desire. 
State after state has repealed its secession ordinance, and 
voted itself into the Union. So far as outward manifesta- 
tions of feeling go, nothing could be more perfect than the 
loyalty of those who were so lately rebels, It is clear, how- 
ever, that this loyalty is but s skin de ep, and that the South 
is, at heart, bitterly hostile to the North. The governors, 
the officers, and the members of Congress elected by the 
States of the late Confederacy are, in alm 10st every instance, 
men who either fought, or worked in the struggle for 
independence. The Union may be accepted just as the 
abolition of slavery is accepted. But one is, we believe, 
about as palatable as the other. At all events, “Union men” 
are in as little favour as negroes. Of course, no reasonable 
man could expect anything else, and we should h: irdly think 

of dwelling upon the matter if the partizans of the North 
in Eng! and did not insist upon trying to make us believe 
that the South is not only conquered ut pensiiiaendt We 
do not say that this may not be eventually the case. 
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Now that slavery is abolished, 
the South should not act cordially with the Western 
States at any rate. But time is required to heal the 
wounds inflicted by such a contest as that which has just 
closed ; and we have no doubt that the President is per- 
fectly aware that he owes such allegiance as he receives 
from the late Confederate States entirely to fear and not at 
all to love. No doubt he wisely ignores this fact, and 
assumes that all the assurances which he receives are sincere. 
but he is far too clear-sighted to be deluded by appearances, 
although it may be convenient and even politic to accept 


there is no reason why 


them for realities. If he exhibited any distrust of the 
South he would find it impossible to contend against the 


imposition of negro suffrage on the conquered States, which 
he knows would inevitably lead to a war of races. He 
would be equally unable to continue that policy of mercy 
and generosity to the “ rebels” by which he has been so 
honourably distinguished, and by which he has so signally 
disapp inted those who hailed with delight 
power. The last mail brings us news of a still further 
considerable exercise of the pardoning power in favour of 
leading Confederates. Now that Mr. Trenholm ro Mr. 
Alexander H. Stephens have been forgiven, there is little 
more to do than to release Mr. Davis. And hive ch the 
President determined to try his late rival and 
antagonist, 

Mr. Davis is any longer in danger. Indeed, in replying 
the other day to a deputation from South Carolina, Mr. 
Johnson intimated pretty distinctly, that when the law 
has been vindicated by a conviction for treason, the clemency 
of the Executive will no longer be withheld. lt cannot, 
however, be concealed that against the conciliatory dis 
shown, there is a set-off in the success of 


his accession to 


seems 


there seems no reason to fear that the life of 


position he has 
the Republicans who oppose his policy, in carrying the 
State heey, not only in Ohio, where they were sure of 
success, .but in Pennsylvania and Lowa. 





LORD PALMERSTON’S SUCCESSOR. 


THe old owner is dead, but there has not beer 
heirs have 
among the number, 
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wrangling for the vacant possession. ‘Th 
acquiesced in the superior claims of one 
and only the partisans who hoped to profit by each have 
indulged in reproachful bitterness. Of such vicarious recrimi- 
nations there has indeed been no lack. ‘The “leading organ,” 
uncertain for a day which course events might take, recom- 
mended at first all the rivals impartially. Next day it backed 


Mr. Gladstone; the third day, angry at having made a bad 


book, it swore at Lord Russell. ‘That nobleman’s career offers 
indeed an unfortunately tempting field for objurgation. There 
is no doubt that he has broken up more Cabinets of his own 
way of thinking than any of his op po ments have done. He 
has been on many occasions alternately feeble and rash; h 


has a gift of making enemies, and aera powers of 
inspiring want of confidence. As a Foreign Minister he has 
let his tongue say what his hand shrank from supporting. 
And yet the public has in a way approved of his now resuming 
the post of Premier. There .are, of course, certain personal 
reasons which have operated in his favour. A man who had 
and who consented to serve the publi¢ as a 
subordinate in the Ministry formed by his rival, could not 
without marked insult be passed over when that rival was 
removed. But this reason would scarcely have operated but 
for the circumstance that there is absolutely nothing to set 
on the other side. Except Lord Russell, there is no man 
now living who vp! at the present moment have had 
reasonable hope of constructing a Cabinet. Of course, when 
we thus speak we ~~ not mean that Lord Russell will 
be the real motive power in the new arrangement. But 
the necessity for him has, in fact, arisen from the circum- 
stances that no other man in such place could be the motive 
power. The situation is altogether peculiar. Everybody re- 
cognises, and has for the past two years recognised, that Mr. 
Gladstone must be the virtual leader of the Liberal party as 
soon as the provisional Government of Lord Palmerston should 
cease. But it is not at all probable that the aristocratic section 
of the Whigs would have consented to serve under Mr. Glad- 
stone while one of their own body had sustainable claims. And, 
without their support he could not have formed a Government 
that could have faced the House of Commons for a week. He 
must have resorted to the new men on the Radical benches- 

men, indeed, far abler than their predecessors, but not backed by 
their weight of subservient votes. The old Whigs would have 


once been Premier, 
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allied themselves with the Tories to upset an arrangement so 
distasteful, and Lord Derby would have been sent for. On the 
other hand, however, Mr. Gladstone could not have been asked 
to serve under any one inferior in position to Earl Russell. It 
would have been a slight to him—one which he might, indeed, 
have condoned, but which we were not entitled to offer—to have 
made Lord Granville his chief. A man who has done no more 
than lead the House of Lords, has not in these days any claim 
paramount to the man who has been the author of the measures 
the with the 
past services is added the influence 


, 
' 


* ge all 
he credit of Ministry 


which have kept up 1 
And 


of surpassing eloquence, and the expectation based upon broad 


country. when to 


and lofty principles, it would have seemed an anachronism and 


absurdity to have placed Lord Granville above the distinguished 
leader of the House of Commons. For these overpowering 
reasons, then, it became apparent to all that Karl Russell must 
perforce be Premier, and that, as a solution of the problem 
necessarily temporary, the arrangement presented incontestable 
advantage 
But now that ] es lto the coveted post of honour, 
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2. Je Mi tr ICLUS1V vid ( the readin« 
Li ild accept a new @Retorm Bull. These are 
he two men who pre-eminently stand committed to such a 
ure. ‘J ne has introduced it on every practical occasion, 
1e othe tartled his own party by the enunciation of the 
aad principles on which it should be constructed. So 
‘ently, indeed, as the last election, Mr. Gladstone went out 
his way to declare his disbelief, founded on his personal 
V f th theory that there would be danger ot 
ping ”’ the rest of the country by the admission of th: 
to the franchi It is no doubtful indication 
te publ ( nm, when we men dis- 
g ia by ich dk | doctri ( ] 
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y rani i | march. [he late Premier vw the 
example in his party of a candidate who contrived, 
late election, to avoid all reference to a new Reform 
\ll the rest were found to declare their willingness 
assel to a well-devised measure.” The declaration 
was, doubtless, often insincere. And were there to be 
till in power a Government which would be content to 
jog on without introducing any measure at all, a vote 
against every independent measure would be deemed quite 


the 


sition ofl 


the hustings 
different if a 
rejection of which will 
The pledge will then be found to 


made on 
will be 
Government introduced, 
expel the party from power. 


consistent with profession 


: “a 
But the p things very 


measure is 


have a real meaning. And on such meaning Mr. Gladstone 
and Karl Russell may be expected to rely. ‘They are not 
likely, and the country has not elevated them to power in 
any belief that they are likely, to be satisfied with simply 
sitting in the late Premier’s chair of idleness. They have not, 
like him, a past career of eminence on which to rest content ; 
and they have, unlike him, some principles which, irrespective 
of popular applause, they have proved they deem of intrinsic 
importance. ‘There is quietude in the country at present, but 
such a period of repose they have both declared they deem 
best fitted for calm discussion of improvements in our political 
With sentiments, with a majority of 
eighty in the House of Commons, and with the support of 
the country, there can be little doubt of what the policy of 
will be. And are the 
public opinion, there can be no reason for a 
Ministry to lag behind it, on the pretence that we do not 
break out into rioting, and that we do not think it worth our 
while to the external 
he lp of such an 
ition of the 
we may hope that the time when it would 
Russell- 


system. such known 


the reconstructed Cabinet when such 
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strengthen a powerful majority with 
The 
ended with 


signatures to petitions. time when 
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answer could be made and the disso 


last 
be thought of has ended with the 


Parhament, and 
accession of a 


Gladstone CGrovernment to power. 


H AND STATE IN IRISH EDUCATION. 


Tue correctness of the particulars given in the Lonpon 
REVIEW of to certain 
[rish Education system, then in process of negotiation between 


the (70Ve 


. vital changes in the 


September 16, as 


rnment and three of the Roman Catholic Bishops, 
has since been admitted by the journals representing the 
latter; and at the conferring of degrees upon students of the 


Lord W odehouse 
practically admitted that the negotiation has been almost con- 


@ueen’s University in Dublin, a week ago, 
cluded, and that the new system is on the poimt of being intro- 
to much 
nature of 


and effects 


duced. As the subject is one certain to give rise 


sharp controversy, some further disclosures of the 
' } . . . , 
remarks on 108 principle 


I 


the projected scheme, an 


may be prefaced by reproducing the Lord Lieutenant’s words. 


Addressing the assembled professors and students, Lord Wode- 
hou said : Although the success of this institution (the 
Queen’s Colleges) is undoubted, you are perfectly aware, from 
statements that were made in Parliament, that the Govern- 


ment have under their consideration a plan for extending and 


in me degree modify: the Queen’s Univ: rsity, so as to 
afford the benefit of its degrees to those who have not been 
educated in the Queen’s Colleges.” Of the plan that might 
ltimately be proposed, he should state nothing; “ but this | 


will say,”’ continued the Lord Lieutenant, ‘“‘that whilst | am as 


strong an a lvocate whom I see 
of united 


rtunately, 


of united education as any 
believe that the 
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around me, and whilst I benefit 


dissensions arising from religious differences have produced 


is of our institutions, and the 
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S | 


principle of our Gi | not refuse 
the advantages of 
scientious convictions, decline to accept the system of mixed 
education... But I trust—and as far as I have influence in 
the promise—that every effort shall be made that 
this institution (the Queen’s University) and the Queen’s Colleges 
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connected with it, shall 


vernment, require that we shoul 


icademical degrees to those who, from con- 


matter, ] 


not be injured by any change that 
declaration, though enigmatical, 
but too plainly that the knell of the 
liberally-conceived had rung, 
and that in the department of primary instruction managed by 
the National Board, as well as 
] policy of the State 
rd Wodehouse’s tone, t 


ion of his ju 


may be eftected.”’ This 
indicated to the audience 
mixed-education principle been 
in the Colleges, an entire reversal 
of t 


from L 


1e may be expected. It seemed, too, 
iat the contemplated changes 
gment, or, at all events, that 


against his influence, to a length 


have not the sanct l 
he fears their being o 
beyond what is to be immediately conceded. The 
with which principles maintained with 


: 


carried, 
suddenness 

for thirty 
years have been thus abandoned is not more painfully striking 
than the facility witl sophistical doctrine is adopted 
that the “ genius of our institutions ” is in favour of a narrow 
and exclusive than the acrobatic flexi- 
bility shown by some Liberal writers in throwing a somersault 
supposed retrograde necessities of the 


steadiness 
With whi h the 


’ 
denominationalism, o1 


backwards to suit the 
hour. 

It would mistake to suppose that the modification 
referred to by Lord Wodehouse merely extends to a permission 
for students of a Roman Catholic College to appear before the 
Senate of the Queen’s University to receive degrees. For such 
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a concession their bishops would not have thought it worth their 
while to undertake a journey to London. The arrangement of 
such a modification would not have required the presence of 
Mr. Bruce in Dublin. The truth is, for better or worse, the 
Government have—to speak in military phrase—given way 
along the whole line. This indeed ig admitted by the subtle 
apologist of a revolution which goes far, in the matter of educa- 
tion, to place “ Church” above “ State.” “It is becoming 
only too manifest,” says the T'imes, “ that the result of the long 
conflict between denominational and mixed teaching is to be 
decided in favour of the former, and that the perseverance of 
the religious bodies is wearing out the long and obstinate resis- 
tance of the State.” Whether such a surrender has become a 
political necessity will remain a question. Statesmen were 





under pressure from two distinct parties having no sort of | 


affinity, but working together, without willing it, to much the 
sameend. The Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, on the one hand, 
clamoured for “freedom of education”—the war-cry they 
employed in France in 1844, in order to set up a monopoly of 
Divine right in education; and the Protestant clergy, on the 
other, have recently preferred an open claim to a denomina- 
tional grant for themselves, get others what they may. The 
Archbishop of Dublin, in his primary charge just delivered, 
regards this claim as, under present circumstances, irresistible. 
Thus assailed from both sides, the Government yield; but, as 
usual, the Roman Catholic party are the promptest to catch 
the change of breeze, and in their own opinion they are now 
sailing straight for the haven of their full desires with a steady 
and favouring wind. They do not mean at all to cast anchor 
in the small halfway port of a University Charter. That 
would be to sacrifice a promising and long-awaited opportunity. 

It is known that the first step on the road now laid open 
to complete Denominationalism in Irish education will be the 
adding of the Catholic University as a fourth college to the 
three existing Queen’s Colleges. This fourth college will 
remain an exclusive Roman Catholic institution, with its 
ecclesiastical Rector, its Professors nominated by and subject 
to the Church only, and its entire proceedings and course of 
instruction pervaded by the savour of Catholicity. It will be, 
in fact, a sort of lay Maynooth—an extraordinary anomaly, 
in connection with three mixed colleges. It is to suffer no 
change except one 6f name. After a good deal of bargaining, 
its conductors have agreed to sacrifice the word ‘‘ Catholic,” if 
allowed to retain the word “ University ’—and so it is to be 
called, by a compromise, University College, Dublin. Its 
students will be sent up for their degrees to the Queen’s 
University, along with those from the Queen’s Colleges, but 
the Queen’s University is not to be suffered to continue as at 
present constituted. The extreme Roman Catholic party have not 
only a hope of getting its name altered to that of “ National” 
University, but they have distinctly stipulated, and are under- 
stood to have insured, that its Senate shall be increased to 
thirty members, and that it shall contain a representation of 
“ University College,” according to the proportion of its pupils 
as compared with the three Queen’s Colleges proper. The 
mode suggested for the election of the Senate is characteristic. 
It is claimed that ten of the members appointed by the Crown 
shall be unchangeably Roman Catholics. These would be to a 
man such illiberal Roman Catholics as the monastic principle 
of the Catholic University would breed—if, as is hoped, its 
influence should predominate with the preponderance of its 
students over the number of Roman Catholic students in Cork 
and Galway, and should control the Crown in making the 
appointments. It is proposed that a second ten of the thirty 
members of the Senate should be elected by degree-men of all 
the four colleges every five years; and as under such a plan 
every effort would be employed to aggrandize the Catholic 
Dublin College at the expense of the mixed or “ Godless” 
colleges in the provinces, and as the number of its students 
would, in all likelihood, rapidly increase, the ten popularly- 
elected members would be of the same Catholic university 
stamp. As for the third ten, the idea is that the Crown shall 
appoint that as a Protestant minority. By this project the 
entire management of the “State Colleges and University 
Scheme” would be secured by the persons whose object is to 
destroy all educational institutions open to their co-religionists 
where the art of teaching the people not to think is not 
pursued. 

There are two other features of the new scheme which will 
probably not be found in it when it is first revealed to the 
world in its grotesque details, but which are, nevertheless, 
known to be in the contemplation of the party who seem to 
have but to ask to obtain any reactionary advantage. An 
outcry is raised, in the first place, against the Government 
appointment of the Professors in the three Queen’s Colleges, 


the majority of whom are, as it chances, Protestants in religion. 
It is desired to establish a necessary majority of Roman 
Catholics among the Professors also, so as to secure places for 
the more distinguished alumni of the “ Catholic University.” 
Under this system, no matter what qualifications of scholarship 
a man might have, should he be of the wrong faith, he cannot 
get the place; and, on the other hand, when a vacancy occurs, 
should no Roman Catholic properly qualified appear, a man of 
doubtful qualifications must be selected in preference to the 
fittest. It is evident that, with a preponderance of members 
both in the Senate and among the Professors, the Ultramontane 
party would have the absolute control of the entire collegiate 
system of the country. The second feature of the project 
which may be kept back for a time, from prudential motives, 
is the endowment for University College. At present, its funds 
are at a low ebb, Roman Catholics of the upper and middle 
classes being obstinately averse to its teaching for their sons, 
and unwilling to contribute to its support. When, however, 
it is in a position, with a larger body of pupils than any of the 
other colleges, to apply to the Government for a grant of 
money, will be very likely to obtain the £12,000 which its 
promoters calculate upon, the other Queen’s Colleges getting 
£7,000 each. 

These prospective changes are disagreeable to various classes. 
The taxpayer sees in them the commencement of a policy, the 
ramifications of which may prove interminable and costly 
beyond precedent. The liberal Roman Catholic fears a system 
under which he may find himself compelled to hand over his 
sons to an educational training which is one of “ decay, 
collapse, death.” The patriot who thought the time might 
yet come when the Irish people would learn to live at peace 
with each other, and to cultivate common sympathies, sick at 
heart, feels disposed to abandon his country in despair. There 
is a general protest against such reaction; but, for good or ill, 
it seems inevitable. Ireland will ere long be the scene of 
another grand educational experiment. Mixed education has 
partially failed, but he would be a bold man who would contend 
that the separate system must succeed. It will disappoint all 
probabilities if its direct effect be not to aggravate polemics 
and political strife. At what point the Government may be 
able to cry halt in the path on which they have been induced 
to enter a spectator cannot say. Probably they have them- 
selves no idea. But even if they have determined, under such 
pressure as they conceived irresistible, to yield somewhat to a 
policy which they believe in their thearts to be not conform- 
able but antagonistic té the “ genius of our institutions,” they 
can still maintain the principle of the supremacy of the State, 
and it will be expected from them that whether in dealing 
with the heads of the Roman Catholic Church or those of 
the National Protestant Church, they shall insist on what 
may be called in a new sense State rights. There must be 
no money paid in the shape of a grant, for education, superior 
or inferior, except for work so done that the State can 
approve of it. Nor can it be suffered that the entire expense 
of educating the Irish community, the higher classes and the 
lower, should be borne by the Imperial purse. The grants 
to all the colleges ought to be merely a rate-in-aid, and the 
sums voted for primary teaching under a denominational plan 
should strictly be a “ payment by results.” Any other prin- 
ciple in Ireland would lead to the grossest abuses. If we 
must come to a separate system, this should be its basis, and 
such a provision, with strict State inspection, by officers 
indifferently Protestant or Roman Catholic as chance deter- 
mined, and a veto upon all school-books, would render con- 
paratively innocuous in operation a principle which in itself, 
as applied to Ireland, is somewhat dangerous, and only to be 
made endurable by the most careful and express safeguards. 
As it is, the undefined nature of the coming changes seriously 
unsettles the public mind. 


GREECE. 


Tue condition and prospects of the kingdom of Greece must 
always be subjects of considerable concern to Englishmen. To 
say nothing of the sympathy excited by the influence of 
classical associations, we cannot forget the share which we 
took in establishing her independence. We are not insensible 
to the ties, both commercial and financial, which have since 
grown up between the two countries; nor can we overlook the 
responsibility we lately incurred in connection with the 
establishment of the present Danish dynasty in the person ot 
King George. Although the Greeks sometimes affect to doubt 
it, the prosperity of few nations would give us more satisfac- 
tion. It is true that we do not look with much favour on 
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‘“ the great idea,” and that we have been compelled to check 
the aggressive tendencies which they have from time to time 
displayed. We do not think that it is desirable to enlarge the 
boundaries of the Hellenic kingdom until the Hellenes have 
proved their capacity for self-government within the territory 
they already possess; until domestic tranquillity and order are 
established ; until some considerable progress has been made in 
developing the great natural resources of the country; and 
until the finances are placed on a tolerably sound footing. How 
far Greece is from having attaified this point—how extremely 
unsatisfactory is its internal condition in almost every respect 
—may be seen from two reports of the late and present 
Secretary of her Majesty’s Legation at the Court of Greece. 
Mr. Lytton’s report is one of a very comprehensive character, 
entering very fully into a review of the social and political 
economy of the kingdom, and pointing out, with great clear- 
ness and force, the obstacles which bar the way to prosperity. 
Jt is impossible not to be greatly struck by the first fact to 
which he calls our attention. In the days of Pericles, the 
territory of Altona alone contained certainly 400,000, and 
probably 500,000 inhabitants, who derived from the soil and 
from commerce at least a tolerable, and perhaps we might 
even say a comfortable subsistence. At present the population 
of the whole of Greece, exclusive of the Ionian Islands, does 
not much exceed a million, and of these a large portion are 


sunk in extreme poverty. The most active and energetic 

portion of the Hellenic race—not less, indeed, than two-thirds 

f the whole—are settled in foreign countries where they find a 
vy 


better opening than at home for their energy and enterprise ; 
ind although the country is large and rich enough to raise 
food for at least 5,000,000 people, it does not produce corn 
sufficient for the wants of the million who inhabit it, but is 
compelled in ordinary seasons to import at least 125,000 
quarters from the ports of the Black Sea. Its husbandry 
is of the wretched description ; neither 
mechanism nor science have yet been applied to it; and if we 
may trust the statement of the Secretary, Hesiod’s description 


rudest and most 


of a plough still applies, as accurately as when it was written, 
to the instrument in use by his countrymen. It would, indeed, 
be strange if agriculture had made much progress in a country 
nearly destitute of roads. Although a Constitutional govern- 
ment has now been established in Greece nearly thirty years, 
and although that Government has found means to maintain 
an army out of all proportion to its resources or the wants of 
the country, and has up to the present moment accumulated 
state liabilities to the amount of almost 11,000,000 sterling, it 
has “ not yet succeeded in providing the inhabitants of Greece 
with more than seven common roads, many of them extremely 
short, most of them very unsafe; all of them taken together 
representing a total mileage of 180 or 200 miles at the most.” 
We can appreciate the full force of the statement that the 
roads of Greece are unsafe when we are told that even that 
between Athens and the Pirzeus is only partially secured from 
highway robbers by daily and nightly patrols of mounted 
soldiers, and that, if the winter is unusually rainy, a great 
part of it is sometimes submerged beneath the waters of the 
Copessus. There is not a single railway in Greece, nor— 
although there has for the last twenty Years been abundant 
talk of constructing one or more—has anything been done, or 
is even now doing, to supply a want which has been at least 
partially met in every other country of Europe. Indeed, with 
the exception of the seven roads we have already mentioned, 
the only means of communication with the interior of the 
country are furnished by the tracks of wandering cattle ! 

But there is something which requires to be done even before 
the construction of roads. It is idle to expect progress or 
prosperity in a country where life and property are still in the 
highest degree insecure, and where whole districts are a prey 
to brigandage—to brigandage, moreover, which is represented 
as being actually on the increase. To such an extent is the 
country at the mercy of these ruffians, that Mr. Lytton’s pre- 
decessor in office expresses his belief that nearly all the landed 
proprietors of continental Greece are obliged to pay black mail 
to the brigands, and cannot live upon their estates. The Greek 
brigand, is, indeed, no common highwayman—no desperate 
outcast from society, spurned and hated by his fellow-men. He 
is, in many cases at least, a sort of gentleman robber; and is, at 
all events, no more regarded by his countrymen than was 
William Deloraine and men of his stamp on the border counties 
of England and Scotland during the middle ages. It is plain 
that in dealing with this part of his subject Mr. Lytton’s 
official position has rendered it necessary for him to speak with 
some reserve. But, even under that restraint, he draws a 
picture of the state of things which is in the highest degree 
deplorable and discreditable :— 
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** Many members of the governing classes are descendants of or 
relatives of robber chieftains whose revolutionary exploits are still 
recorded with pride in songs. Young men whose families have been 
menaced or iniured by some act of a vindictive or unwarrantably 
intrusive character on the part of the executive, finding in the conduct 
of the State itself the bad example of violated right, have not scrupled 
now and then to repel legalized oppression, and ‘make to the moun- 
tains.’ It is possible that for this reason, and under the yet vivid 
impression of patriotic traditions, many cultivated Greeks continue to 
regard brigandage with a toleration which would be otherwise un- 
warrantable; and there are few of these modern bandits who have not 
a friend, or relation, or a political faction in high quarters, and are 
not able to procure protectors near the palace by sending voters to 


the poll.” 

When society is thus demoralized, it is clear that nothing 
but the most energetic measures, based on a thoroughly well 
organized and comprehensive scheme, can eradicate the evil. 
All, however, that the Government at present propose to do 
is to increase the gendarmerie by about 400 men—a step 
ridiculously disproportioned to the exigency. 

The result of the general insecurity of property and life in 
Greece is, of course, to drive capital out of the country. There 
is no opening for the youth of the country but employment 
and maintenance at the public expense through the patronage 
of some political chief. The consequence is that places are 
unduly multiplied; that the political stage is crowded by a 
horde of hungry office-seekers, who subordinate everything to 
personal considerations ; and that political life is converted into 
an ignoble struggle for private emolument, in which the real 
interests and the well-being of the country are almost wholly 
lost sight of. To what monstrous dimensions place-hunting 
and place-holding have grown may be seen from the fact that 
“at present the number of civil employés actually receiving pay 
from those who administer the public purse, is about 5,000. If 
to these we add the probable number of officials who have 
already had their ‘ innings,’ and are now temporarily ‘ fielding 
out,’ as well as the number of military employés, the total 
number of what may be called the class of place-hunters or 
place-holders can hardly, at the lowest, be estimated at less 
than 15,000, or 20,000.” The best remedy for this evil Mr. 
Lytton thinks would be found in the restoration of the ancient 
communal institutions of the country. These institutions, 
‘possibly of Roman origin,” have existed in Greece from a 
very remote period. They survived the Ottoman rule; but as 
their independence embarrassed confederation, he converted the 
local magistrates into agents of the executive authority 
dependent on the ministry of the interior, and submitted the 
election of these functionaries to the control of a commission 
named by the Government. The Government of King Otho 
followed in the same direction, and completed the destruction 
of the independent municipal system which the Turks had 
respected. The constitution which has just been adopted has 
so far improved matters that it has restored to the people the 
right of electing their own magistrates. ‘‘ The old objection- 
able system which enables the agents of the central authority 
to impede the action and impoverish the practical ability of the 
local magistrates is still in force.’ We quite concur with the 
author of the report, “ that the social and industrial, as well as 
political, development of Greece.would be more effectually 
advanced by the practical recognition and judicious extension 
of the rights of the Greek citizen in his civic and corporative 
capacity as a member of the municipality than they have 
hitherto been by any rhetorical assertion in constitutional 
instruments of those rights, solely considered in their abstract 
relation to his existence in the state as a human unit.” 

The only respect in which Greece seems to have made any 
considerable progress since she obtained her independence is in 
the matter of education. When the monarchy was established 
the only educational establishment in the country was the 
orphan asylum at Egina. There are now, besides the university 
of Athens, 8 gymnasiums or royal colleges, employing 50 
professors, and providing instruction for 1,124 students; 80 
Hellenic schools, with 5,342 pupils; commercial schools, with 
42,353 pupils; private commercial schools, with 2,880 pupils; 
and, lastly, 300 “ irregular elementary schools,” with 10,000 
pupils. The total number of young persons under instruction 
is, therefore, 64,445—a state of things which is, upon the whole, 
by no means unsatisfactory. 

Let us now look at the financial position of Greece, for 
which we must turn to the report of Mr. Farquhar. It 
appears from that document that the revenue of the country 
has increased pretty steadily from £398,094 in 1847 to 
£858,814 in 1860. In spite, however, of this increase, nothing 
whatever beyond a sum of 900,000f. in 1861 has been applied 
to the payment of the long-outstanding debts of the country. 
The expenditure has increased in proportion to the revenue, 
and has exceeded it in several years, without—as we have 
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well they will only learn just those lessons for practice which 
suit their own purpose. Many a layman will build a church 
f | and subscribe to a dozen, fraternize with bishops and preside 

at meetings to reclaim the heathen, who would never set foot 
Ny in church again if a rector or bishop was shown into his room, 
and told him the same plain truths as to himself and his 
family that he expects his parson to tell to drunken poachers, 
frail daughters of poor peasants, or the speculating gamblers 
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who make his horses shy as they pit 
gates. 
4, It is very wrong that Cumberland spinsters should be 
” mothers, Westmoreland lasses given to impure language—that 
’ the moral tone and Sabbath habits of the rustics of those 
‘ counties should be so low that they are at play when they 
; should be at prayers, are fighting dogs when they should be 
listening to sermons. We think it quite capable of proof that, 
after all, they are no worse than very many of their betters. 
It is not the loud nature of a sin which makes it sinful—it 
does, perhaps, make it vulgar. We have no doubt that if to 
what is seen in London and other large towns was added what 
is not seen, but is yet done of evil, there would be a sum total 
of educated, wealthy backsliding from Church teaching at least 
equal to any of which these clergy complain. We have some- 
times tried to conceive the state of mind in which the bishops 
: and clergy and influential pious laity drive or walk home from 





» 4 “t ae 
‘3 4 a meeting called to rescue poor souls from hell, as they pass 
through fashionable streets, on their way to get a little recrea- 
| tion in the parks. We are not now without some faint hope 
| that, like the clergy of the North, they may be led “ to take 
stock”’ of sin sumptuous; once led to bewail it, it is possible 
j they might seek to arrest it. Our conviction is, that when 
he clergy have done their utmost, little will yet be done, a 
t] lergy | 1 th t t, litt l yet 1} 
great deal left to do—the doing of which must be the result of 
lay practice and example—or, in the matter of public morality, 


» th 


we shall yet be, as a nation, worse than we now are. 


IDLE INDUSTRY. 

Dean Swirt used to say that a man’s work was more than 
half done when he had found his groove. To make out the 
natural bent, the warp which is inside, and to suit it, to feel 


every day that the springing powers are in the best possible 
field for growth and action, to experience the conviction of 
capacity and the mastership over the special difficulties of your 

ability for meeting them, is 
: 


rhest and healthiest of 


~~ 


calling, by reason of your adap 


. ta I 
assuredly one of the hi human pleasures. 
[t is from an acknowledgment of this that there are so many 
advocates for a late entrance into professional life. The danger 
of parents fixing an occupation for their children is almost as 
And the analogy is true to this extent, that a mtn must live 
with his profession as well, or ill, as with his wife, according 
to our English way, and a mistake in eitl 


great as the risk of fixing on a wife or a hugband for them. 


er selection entails 
an incalculable amount of discomfort. The most usual effect 
bh ay) of a false move in the setting out is that the advance made in 

| a wrong position bears no proportion to what the progress 
would have been if a proper direction had been chosen in the 


A] 
first instance. ‘The lawyer who should have been a doctor, 
after years of application becomes only an indifferent barrister. 
The clergyman who did not consider the special character of 
the functions he would have to exercise, finds the steps of the 
pulpit a wearier ascent every Sunday; and it is well for him 
indeed if, by a stern effort, he strains himself to the perform- 
ance of duties which seldom wear any other aspect for him 
than that of ungracious and unleavened toil. Even supposing 
that with time his true instinctive nature is suppressed, and 
that he goes his round with the equanimity of an accustomed 
pack-horse, there is yet a force wasted to the world, and a 
noble work done by him without that enthusiasm which is 
the very essence of it. But the worst c nsequences of an ill 
choosing lies in the extreme cases. We can readily deduce 
half the miseries of social life from the round peg being put 
into the square hole. The cause of failure is not so much the 
want of industry or inclination as unsuitableness. Work, work, 
rk, 1s drummed and thrummed into our ears from morning 
until night, while the triumphs of work and the w rship of 
vely have become an employment, and a paying one, 
in 1 Without ¢ into the depths of political economy, 
wry we may venture to say that work, after all, is only a means to 
an end, and that when it is its own end. and there is n thing 
to sl for 1t, 1b 18 purely a Sisyphean labour. ‘There is no 
more ulility in @ man doing one thing which is unproductive 

2 a 

au seless, tl un in d ing any other thing by way of varicty 
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truism, but take it now put out in an example. A gentleman 
of harmless but idiotic tendencies like Mr. Dick of “ David 
Copperfield,” is mad on the subject of Charles I., and brings 
that monarch’s head into every conversation until people 
perceive that he has lost his own. His opinions then will 
seldom be required, and we tolerate him with a compassionate 
smile every time he gets upon his féfe monte. We join the 
grand army whose hundreds are worth the myriad squadrons 
of Cathay, but Mr. Dick remains all his simple life contentedly 
performing a sort of goose-step which never brings him farther, 
yet gives him the semblance and variety of movement. 
Supposing, however, he took another court-card to play with, 
and wrote a book to prove that Charles Il. was a most moral 
and-edifying king, and his favourites, ladies and gentlemen 


who combined a rigid public virtue with the private self-denial 
of anchorites, it is quite possible that so far from being looked 
upon as crack-brained, he would be considered an ingenious 
and learned man, who ran a brave tilt against an awkward 
pile of historical evl lens ec. Lt you measur the work lost in 
elaborating a paradox, with the work fooled upon a toy ora 

he standard of utility, there will be but slight 
difference between them. The old alchymist who pottered for 
years over his crucible, and sank the elixir of youth in a vain 
me 


: } ae ] 47 ,» & , . » } 
attempt to hud the elixir of life, was another instance of idle 


hallucination by th 


industry. po also was the tal with his trines and 
zodiacs and conjunctions, the seeker for the universal solvent, 
and the believer in perpetual motion. Th who edit maga- 
zines and newspapers have cause to groan over the amount 
idle industry with which every post oppresses them. There 
was a chance that the alchymist might stumble into a discovery 
worth somewhat, and that the astrologer might descry a planet, 
but the barren L, - the lumber-headed essayist will write 
nonsense by the ream, and who shall be the wiser for it? It 
the scribbler was only sufficient! ne wn conceit t 
be content with admiring himself, the mischief would be com- 
paratively harmless, but you see him rushing into print with a 
pertinacity which argues that he wants to read him, t 


review him, nay, perhaps even to buy him. If he is declined with 


thanks until he g sperate, hi to be delivered at | 
own expense. ‘The reader may have recently noticed adver- 
tisements which encourage every author to be his own publisher. 
There is a proverb about the distinguished kind of barrister 
man becomes who undertakes to be his own lawyer, and not t 
be unamiable, we shall not give our opinion of the sort 
author a gentleman generally is whois his own publisher; he 
certainly is likely to be to a great extent his own public also 
Books are, indeed, notable illastrations of idle industry. You 
might erect a temple to Dullness with the epics which hav 
been printed, and hhigher than Pelion upon Ossa, would rea 
the heap of novels which, with leaves uncut and names 
unknown, are mouldering in the vaults of the trade. A wall 
of China could again be built of ponderous tomes on meta- 
phy s1cs, which (to paraphrase Cap’en Cuttl to read woul 
benefit you about as much as running your head agai 1 
stone one. This is surely an umpromising science, whi h 


Macaulay tells us has not improved since Plato. As for the 
Cotopaxi capped with a Peter Botte, which might be constructed 
from volumes of rhyme and general blank verse composed by 
the ambitious members of Peter Bell’s family, one shrinks even 
in imagination from coritemplating its gigantic and misty 
proportions. 

If there is any one equal to your poet in persevering im} 
tence it is the painter who is no artist. His case is perhaps 
the harder of the two. He has his moments when he could 
swear by the inspiration of which that landscape rejected by 
the committee is the execrable result. Art, beautiful art sm1l 


pon him from other canvas, but though he feels the infl 

he cannot find the language. Hearing music is an 
matter from composing it, and yet there is scarce a bad artis 
xtant who does not mistake his susceptibility for genius Hi 
loves his profession, he tells you, and though he has prov 
his mahl-stick to be a very insufficient support, he will hoid 
to it. This is he who never condescends to photography, 
who is caustic on Collodion making gold out of nitrate ol 

But Collodion is no slave to an idle indu try. He may 
had his dfeams, but now he knows better. Meanwhile 
Scumble paints and paints, and his productions are ney 
hung: they go betimes to Wardour-street and are gambog* 
into old mm ers. | Seumble does not benefit. Man; 
them are doomed to the oblivion of a dismal store-roo! 


1° 7.) , — . 24) lave 
Boadicea with her face to the wall, and Marana with du 


r beautiful eyes Another kind of idle industry is that 
which vents itself in fiel l-sports. We have always UJ h Ac 
mt-door pastimes taken in moderation, and we are certain’) 

prov n this respect, Squire Western having no success 
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and kennel-talk being mostly discouraged in country houses. 
Sporting literature at present positively combines the odour of 
the classic with the light of the stable-lamp. Still there are 
inveterate fox-hunters who would be put to confusion were 
they required to summon any idea save that of a horse out of 
that moral consciousness given them for a few other purposes. 
To thin a covey of partridges, knock a brace of snipe right 
and left, to slay the whirring cock-pheasant outright as he 
towers, to know the sure find for puss, where the bevy of quail 
are likely to settle,or the stand of plover to wheel, or the string of 
duck to fly, are accomplishments which we have no desire to 
depreciate; but they might be varied with an occasional dash 
of usefulness. It was in a rural district in Yorkshire that an 
examining commission short time since came across a young 
gentleman who informed them that Noah was a sort of bird, 
and on the same farm a mature agriculturist steadfastly and 
solemnly denied living in England. There is no mission for 
landlords to be inaugurated in this paper, but out of hand we 


may suggest then re ar ve Cco-o!l ion Wil h those who are 
boss ers > + . » ’ 4 . | 
riving to ll part more correct notions of Ocriptt re han that 


t 
Noah was a fowl, and sufficient of ceocraphyv to settle in the 


y 
bucohical mind SO Ve é | a I1é +) nas that of 2 rkshire being 


Ach 


in England. 


1) . . 


Ladies are frequently the victims « an idle industry. 
Society has it » that their occupations before marriage fit 
them for nothing else. The ingenuity with which the most 
worthless branches of learnii ire selected for them is marvel- 
lous. The u } I t] lol t no ise wi atever), t} at myste- 


] + 


us collect of information known as Magni 


ill’s Questions, 
the spelling of ] lysyllables, and French imported through an 


usher, na f nted 1n quantities like cake and wine to 
he visitor, ort nstitutes the main portion of the curriculum. 
rm, ARE ;' ‘ ; ; . ‘ : 
They are kent ¢ a AT ug o the plan ». | ut in nine cases out 
: : . 
ten ni eggs a T q O? f } ‘ 
ectlol 1) + 2 " ] .' 1 r ’ 
, , | 7 
Nn i ( tne nad a 
7 ) 
iste! the : 1 \ lid 
ellent a ; d las al n the nat 9 
. i 
' 
Jancinge iry ¥ I 
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| a T } ’ 
] i } : 
n idk t \ y, however, 
1 ’ . 
nose d LI wi 0D f I | l of 1 ide the 
© — \f 
idemy. Lor r D 1 n be ¢ 
} ] ’ . 
Lusted L1m1 I é neu l 
; 
mmon it mp ted move 
4 
: | 
ments which 1 rn, and about a 
| ¥ ° 
week to 1 \\ | 1 nto sampler, 


ie vn! { reasons against 
| lV d } ir? ] } are snbst int | 
irgcum eno i ind prude 
proctors. As ) to ma 

but failing that, ld ire them to have something | 
fall hack al il P 1.) c ; 1): - 
ali DACK ON nol i me! m Or Cari POLUDS upe n 
our hobbies Menken-fa n. Their present pursuits ar 


unquestionably speci ns of the idl indusfry, and we would 


never conclude this article were we t le nt on the ferns, 
potchimanie, amateur photography, and aquariums which from 
in 7 . o- J ™ j - aloe : - ‘ . 
time to time are the ; of their misdirected energies, 
THE WORKM] ‘a HO LE Al GI ISE. 

Own approaching the little town of Guise, near Saint Ouentin 
; i'l ; . GY Mw ss Uses, 
n France, the stranger ttention attracted by the vast 
iacades oO! vO | Vy I ail a palatial appearance at the 
extremity of the principal! street They st 1 in the midst of 
lawns, groves and gar it fifteen acres in extent, and 
occupy a peninsula formed by the Oise. The brick facade 
highly decorated, having frontals in the centre and at the 
ingles, cornices wit! ntils, pilasters and projecting pan 

, . . . , . “ . s ; 
all edged by lines of violet-coloured bricks upon a red cround 
The > tire lifiee ic ry r ] ] ha ‘my . 2 may — ,¢€ . 1, 

e€ entire edince ] rra i ana harmonious, nspires @ reeling 

7 e¢ ¥ ~ . “ ee , ’ ] 7 r > > 
{ grandeur, and surpasses many a royal palace. Yet it is 
bne property neither of a nobleman nor a mercl ant-prince, but 


the home of workmen in an iron foundry and their families. 
] } ] arnGa +} 


It is called the Familist ry; and that bridge across the Oise, 


where you see such constant passing and fro, connects it 


nod. D 7 ; , , 7 . 
with the employer’s house, warehouses, and works. His name 


is M. Godin, and he is one of those rich men whose ambition is 
to make those around him as comfortable and happy as him- 


Self. He has built this magnificent workmen’s Home, that 
those whom he employs may enjoy every comfort suited to their 
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condition, and that the absence of all that is humiliating, 
unclean, unwholesome, and unsightly, may raise them morally 
and materially in the scale of society. His benevolent designs 
have been rewarded ; his costly experiment has stood the test 
of four years, and proved eminently successful. ‘The capital 
which he invested in it yields him 6 per cent., and by his 
thoughtful management seven hundred poor workmen, black- 
smiths, carpenters, enamellers, with their wives and families, 
are better lodged, clothed, and fed, and have more innocent 
enjoyments within their reach than elsewhere fall to the lot of 
the ordinary tradesman. The establishment is a perfect model, 
the admiration of all who visit it, the surprise and delight of 
all who read of it. Having realized a favourite vision of social 
science, we earnestly trust that it will be widely imitated, and 
though we fear that its success will not be as signal here as in 
France, because drunkenness and brawling prevail among us to 
a greater extent than they do there, because the English 
working classes are less provident than the French, and submit 


= ayer ape ‘ . or . 
less easily to dis ipline, vet we hoy in spite of these draw- 
+ 


backs, to see workmen’s Homes on a similar seale, and with 
a like system, rising speedily in various parts of the country. 

[It would require a pamphlet rather than a short article to 
give a detailed account of the residence in question at Guise. 
We can but advert to some of its most striking points. To 


say that it consists of independent apartments, connected in 


one spacious and handsome building, where the lodgers have 
ample space, and are secure from bad drainage, noxious cess- 


«pec , ; a> 
ntilation, roofs out of repair, smoky chimneys, 


pools, imperfect ve 
e 


" 
high rents and heavy rates, would fall very far short of a fair 
description. It exhibits in all its minor arrangements the 
minutest attention to the wants and comforts of the inmates, 
whether children or adults. Notwithstanding the neighbouring 
river, the soil is kept dry, and under the building and court 


; ; ‘+ ‘eer - Prereree 
are a series of vaults, which contain the cellars. Each lodging 


f 
has a cellar and granary or loft belonging to it. Wide bays or 
openings in the basement walls give free aceess to light and 
air; the skylight which covers the court has numerons openings, 

1 the court itself is watered in the hot season. In sul ry 

a rthe entire enclosure is c my] arative ly ool and pl asant; 
on each landing of the house there are fountains; and the 
reservoirs at the top of the buildings a upplied by a small 


steam-engine. Cleanliness prevails in every part. Some of 


the women in the Familistery are engaged to wash and sweep; 
1 
A 


and the aver da ‘consumption of water 1s five ga for 
each individual in the Home—a fact which sufficiently proves 
how much privat ie@aniiness 18 attended to. 


ren deserves particular 


A thoughtful provision for the chil 
ky-light allude 
und snow. Here they try their first 
steps and their first gymnastics; here they enjoy their healthful 


to above protects them 


ports ; here, on grand occasions, school prizes are distributed, 
and here, on the ground of beaten and polished cement, the 
merry dance goes round to the music of eighty amateur work- 
men, forming the Philharmonic Society of the Familistery. A 
baleony, reached by broad staircases at the corner f the 
buildings, runs along the facades, and from this, or from her 
window, the mother at her work can watch her child at play 


with his school-fellows in the spacious court below. There no 
dangers menace him, and no restraint is put upon his buoyant 
spirits. Nor need his mother waste her time in going about 
the town to make bargains. On the ground-floor are retail 


shops, directed by a manager. Butcher’s meat, bacon, rabbits, 


vegetables, and every article of daily food, wine, cider, fuel, 


cottons, thread, and all that the housewife usually needs, is 


there supplied at cost price, plus a small percentage to cover 
expenses. The wives and daughters find employment at the 
several counters, and each one, in so large a community, can 


+ 


erative labour. The unmarried workmen 


et all they require at a restaurant belonging to the establish- 


easily obtain remun 


e mei they take there cost them from 7id, 
to 10d. a day. In addition to these comforts, a casino Is 
provided for the workm n’s instruction and recreation. ‘They 
it occasionally, or subscribe by the month. There is 
a reading-room, supplied with newspapers, a billiard-room, and 
a refreshment-room ; and while they chat, or play some innocent 
came, they are often regaled with music by the Philharmonic 
Society in an adjoining room. The leader of the band is paid 
by M. Godin. The general rehearsals take place weekly, and 
M. Godin’s son is one of the members. 

Much as we are obliged to omit, we must not forget to say, 
that a medical man visits the establishment daily. His services 
are paid by a Mutual Benefit Society, formed by the 1 ile 
inmates, which also pays two francs a day to any workmar. 
disabled by sickness. The rent of the unfurnished apartment 


of from one to five ms is at the rate of 3s. 9d. a month fo 
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each room: and the cost of a furnished room for a single work- 
man, with linen and attendance, from 6s. 8d. to 8s. 4d. a 
month. The apartments, with fiv ys and a kitchen, and 
numerous closets and cupboards, the rents of which, free of all 
taxes and repairs, are £18 a year, w 1 be cheap at £120 in 
Paris on third floor. 

But these, you will say, are all mat il advantages. What 
loes M. Godin do for the mind?’ What provision is made for 
the children’s education ? Do they learn only to play and to 
work, to get money and to spend ° You shall hear. M. 
Godin’s thought for the children nost without parallel. 
There is a nursery in the Hom alled the Pouponnat, f 
infants from their birth till about » years old. It is pro- 
vided with elegant iron cradles, supported on two poles and 
farnished with curtains. These the babies while their 
mothers are at work, and kind attend to them and 
supply all the ll wants by day or Df All 1n th Pou ha 
1S cratuit be y-linen, milk, fi hi ai care, and every- 
thing a tender mother would wis! After the nursery « 
the Bambina Here the little thing iain till the age « 
five or & and henceforth thei é thing is at ti 
parents’ expense. The system of n pursued n i 
level with the latest improvemer he very intelligent 
teacher, wife « f on the workm t ro children am 
the pupil All the elements of are simphiffi und 
lessons are disguised under the amusemen Lh 
School follows the Bambinat, a » conducted as ft 
produce admirable results. Sigi agliardimi, himself an 
examiner, describes them as “ w he boys and gir! 
are tau together, though on les of the room, 
tor is part ofl Godin's pia morality | U! 

nstant, open, and unmysterl I nsh p’ ‘ \ I 
persons of | th ‘om their urd The pare 
pay 1 thi for the children’ ul , but are i 
pel each da hich a child ent. This is a 
Yr‘ { , and t. the « terieres \ 

T | k nans ill t' He is a I nt let } » 

girl gi up e i ionorant, | Li Un res] I 
lif » fa 1 ro concern 1 itself. Punis! 
mf e Une n, except f lus! I 

; pt 
W lone badly during + from the | 
h on Thursday aftern rown open to % 
the od i diligent children to leligh 
I aly laid il ith flow ruit-t i 
kin of which they eat in t ason A noth 
pu COl not ber ) SJ mad part 
pu Ly with “ Mademoiselle Mar 3 a young lady 
Or g it a ty and high edu a f M. G } 
who st rinte { Poup i nat, 
Sel ] In her a arti nt tne <« i fT SOF. 4 
| and great their y whe! } itted ‘ 
h Lil pia 11 318s G4 ) he ir I 
luring the k W t to mé pa 
not lived to b g is at 1 ‘ 1t¢ i 
But if the d must | , , or t 
a, é j\ to th mount y wag i 
n ver, the ‘ho il ster, Vv i Droresst ] 
Paris, Mademoiselle Marie, and t founder hi 
jelf, are all engaged heart and k, and 1 to 
en) to the utmost th lu y } good M. Godin 
aused this motto to | inscribed < indation-stone of 
the Famili ry, Dieu 1s Homm«e yy 
nous fa ( and we cannot ¢ he will continue 
T Crt nd man that a l fav which 
he S idantly earn lo ra al charact 
his l iG! nd { bmi is tl ] has 
and to attain it he pl! the ucti 
t h, and I he lort 
OUR MODERN BOO! -ATORS 
{ la ( he 
ral i in h a 8 eT 
p n the ry of moder: 1 we find 
’ pt.in a few rare instances, wl have advanced, 
reti led, or stood still, it has beer le. The musi 
t] poetry, the painting, the ulp middle ages, 
\ n in sentimen With th LvE f classic letters 
I , thorongh change came ov: s of her limner’s 
¥ and the very word “ Renaissan ibes a school of 
rang up at he b and in @ 
acct nee ith ti) spirit of the ace. ne of the chief 
ha i s wi distnenish the re of ir own 
time 1s 1 vast range of vi n li within its 
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musicians in the persons of disciplined British soldiers, animated 
by the esprit de corps of their regiments, ready to accompany 
them to any quarter of the world, and setting an example of 
excellent conduct, as well as cheerful loyalty and allegiance. 
Upwards of 130 musicians of various ranks in the army— 
non-commissioned officers and privates—are under instruc- 
tion at Kneller Hall, for bandmasters and bandsmen. The 
various regiments in the service have the privilege of sending 
candidates, who, if they show musical taste and aptitude, remain 
about two years. Students begin, of course, with- elementary 
lessons. They sing to improve the ear, copy and transpose 
music, and study instruments. They have an excellent staff of 
masters—ten to teach the different instruments, two assistants 
for elementary music, and a normal schoolmaster for grammar, 
arithmetic, &c. Several eminent London musicians are among 
the teachers. Mr. Lazarus, for example, teaches the clarionet, 
Mr. Barret the oboe, Mr. Hughes (who succeeded the late Mr. 
Cioffi) the basses, Mr. Hawkes the trombones, Mr. Zeiss the 
tenor brass, &c. When the pupils are fair performers, are able 
to read at sight, and to take a part in concert with the band, 
they are recommended to return to their regiments as bandsmen. 


tained for further instruction in the theory of harmony. Some- 
times, students sent to be trained as bandsmen have developed 


_ musical talents which qualify them to fill the post of band- 


masters. They then enter the first-class, consisting of advanced 
students, who study the theory of harmony under Mr. Mandel, 


teacher. 
Kneller Hall, under the management of Colonel Whitmore, 
and sustained by the watchful and friendly supervision of 
H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief, has been a brilliant and 
remarkable success. Seventy-one bandtaasters have already 
-been sent to the different regiments in the British service, and, 
with scarcely an exception, they have given the greatest satis- 
faction. The official reports published by the Horse Guards 
state that commanding officers of regiments bear the warmest 
testimony to the value of Kneller Hall as a school of instruc- 
tion in military music. The band of the 13th Regiment of 
Foot, commanded by Lieutenant-Colonel Lord Mark Kerr, has, 
under the tuition of two successive masters from Kneller 
Hall, become perhaps the best band in the army, scarcely 
excepting the stationary bands of the Guards and Artillery. 
The lieutenant-colonel of one regiment writes to say that the 
bandmaster sent to them from Kneller Hall is, in the opinion 
of the officers, quite as good as their late civilian bandmaster, 
to whom they paid £250 a year out of the band fund. The 
colonel adds,—* I am sure, in ten years’ time, there will be no 
civilian bandmasters in the service, and a good thing it will 
be.” A regiment that returned from India a year or two ago, 
with only a few men left in the band, and no instruments fit 
to play upon, obtained from Kneller Hall an excellent and 
successful bandmaster, and in six months the band, consisting 
of thirty-seven men and boys, were able to perform in public 
with the greatest credit. The officers of the Bays speak in 
high terms of the bandmaster sent to them in India from 
Kneller Hall. The bandsmen give equal satisfaction in their 
subordinate capacities. It appears from the official reports 
that so great is the desire to obtain admission to the institu- 
tion, that musicians who have completed their ten years’ 
enlistment are often willing to re-enlist for the second period 
of service, if allowed to complete their musical education at 
Kneller Hall. 
The Horse Guards has wisely done its part in maintaining 
the importance of the office of bandmaster, and making it an 
object of ambition in the service. The Commander-in-Chief 


has ordered that bandmasters who have been trained at Kneller | 


Hall shall receive a salary of £100 a year from the regimental 
band-fund, in addition to their pay as first-class staff-sergeants. 
Their rank in the regiment is with the schoolmaster, and next 


to the serjeant-major. About fifty bandmasters have now | 


been appointed who have received this allowance of £100 a 
year, and pay as first-class staff-sergeants. The saving to 


segments is very considerable, the salaries formerly given to | not lie with the Horse Guards, but with the War Office and 


| the Treasury. Earl De Grey and Ripon must be well informed 


civilian bandmasters, principally foreigners, having ranged from 
£200 to £300 a year, and upwards. Colonel Whitmore has 


also, under the sanction of the Horse Guards, organized a 


system of supplying band instruments of the best description to 
regiments, at a reduction of between 25 and 30 per cent. The 
inst-uments thus supplied being of uniform pitch, a regiment 
returning from India or the colonies can march into Aldershott 
“ play Boos re the Queen,” or a march, in correct time 
and concert with any and all the other regi i 
eetiags Fa egiments supplied | 
Not the least valuable of the acquirements gained by the 


bandmasters and bandsmen at Kneller Hall is a knowledge of 
church-music. The colonel commandment has a wide and 
thorough acquaintance with our fine old cathedral anthems, 
chants, and responses, and it has been a labour of love with 
him to familiarize his musicians with the “ Service of Song in 
the House of the Lord.” The visitor to Kneller Hall on Sunday 
morning is agreeably surprised to hear, most revereutly per- 
formed, a choral service which, in a musical sense, is equal to 
that of many of our cathedrals. He will also hear a faithful, 
affectionate, and eloquent sermon from the Rev. Hugh Huleatt, 
an army chaplain who, we are informed, receives a pension for 
wounds received under fire in the discharge of his sacred duty, 
and who wears in the pulpit, with something of soldierly 
pride, the Crimean medal which tells of service before the 
enemies of the Queen.* Colonel Whitmore, as a good Church- 
man, must reflect, with no common pleasure, that the students 
who take part in these services will, when they return to their 
regiments, be called upon, in every quarter of the world, to 
arrange church-music and to organize choirs which will most 
powerfully aid and assist the preacher. Soldiers in distant 


_ lands, and, it may be, in unhealthy climates, are always more 
If they exhibit more than usual musical genius, they are re-_ 


susceptible of religious influences and impressions than at 
home; and who can pretend to measure the beneficial effects 


_ and soothing influences which our grand old cathedral music, 
our soul-stirring anthems and hallowed responses, may be 


| musicians, over the hearts of officers and men when thousands 


a distinguished musician and most zealous and successful | 


| The establishment at Kneller Hall is self-supporting, each 


destined to exercise, through the agency of these student- 


of miles distant from old England P 
| regiment contributing a fixed annual sum towards the expenses. 
| The sum originally assessed upon each regiment was £10 per 
annum ; but the Adjutant-General during the present year has 
issued a circular, by command of the Duke of Cambridge, to 
announce that, “ in consequence of the care and economy with 
which the expenses of the Military School of Music have been 
regulated by Lieutenant-Colonel Whitmore,” the subscription 
may be reduced to £8 per annum. 

Will our readers believe that the sole director of this sue- 
cessful undertaking has received no remuneration whatever 
for his arduous and self-sacrificing labours? It is no secret in 
the army that Colonel Whitmore is one of the worst-used men 
in the service. Before he could hold the post of Commandant 
at Kneller Hall, he was obliged to go upon half-pay. During 
eight years of up-hill work and harassing duty, he has been 
content to receive half the income he would have obtained if 
he had gone on doing ordinary regimental duty! Worse than 
all, he has lost military “time,” and sees his juniors in the 
service rising: to be full colonels and generals while he is 
“shunted,” and finds himself “ off the line” of advancement 
and promotion, at Kneller Hall. We merely echo an opinion 
which is held both in military and musical circles, when we say 
that the knowledge and love of music which so eminently 
fitted Colonel Whitmore for the directorship of Kneller Hall, 
and which have made him pre-eminently the “right man in 
the right place,” have been to his family a loss and a snare. 
The mistake at the outset was in not attaching a salary (say 
| of £300 a year) to the Commandantship. It may be said for 
| the War Office of 1856 that the institution was at first an 
| experiment, and that until its success was assured, and its 
| advantages to the army made manifest, it would have been 
_ unwise to create a salaried office with a contingent claim 
| to compensation. But now that half a hundred bandmasters, 
_ and hundreds of bandsmen have carried the renown of Kneller 





| Hall into every regiment in the service, now that the demand 


for these skilled musicians is greater than the supply, the 
establishment stands on a very different footing. If we had 
_ not satisfied ourselves from official documents that Colonel 
Whitmore has received no remuneration for his arduous labours 
during eight years, except furnished quarters at Kneller Hall, 
we should have thought such a scandal upon our army 
administration impossible. No one will be surprised that 
rumours are current of Colonel Whitmore’s intention to resign 
his post in justice to his family. The remedy, it is clear, does 


in regard to the silent and unobtrusive course of usefulness 
pursued by a meritorous but hitherto unpaid officer. Mr. 
Childers, the new Secretary to the Treasury, is too shrewd not 
to be aware that a Minister and a department sometimes de- 
serve well of the House of Commons by strangling a job, and 
at other times by seeing that the public service is not starved 
where honest, useful, and faithful work is done. It would give us 





* The Rev. H. Hulestt ‘ ‘stak 9 : 
and te Oy, . Hulestt has, if we m’stake not, received medals for India, China, 
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sincere pleasure to hear the Marquis of Hartington propose in 
the estimates for next year a gratuity in the nature of arrears 
of salary to Colonel Whitmore. A moderate and suitable 
allowance could then be attached to the commandantship at 
Kneller Hall for the future. If, by such an outlay, the services 
of Colonel Whitmore can be retained, a great wrong and hard- 
ship will be redressed, and the high character and efficiency of a 
most useful institution maintained. 








OUR UNIVERSITY LETTER. 
OXFORD. 


Wirn the beginning of Term begins also the long list of College 
lectures. Much has been thought and much said, and not a little 
might be written about College lectures; their advantages, their 
inherent defects, the difficulties under which they necessarily 
labour, and the possible means for relieving some of these. There 
is no doubt that the College lecture is a very different thing now 
to what it was at the beginning of the century ; a change depending 
on the same causes that have so materially improved the system of 
education all over the land. At the beginning of the century, the 











curriculum at Oxford comprised nothing but the classics, and the 
only instruction which a college tutor was expected to give in them 
was to hear his class construe. Composition in Latin and Greek was 
never practised. ‘ When I went to Oxford” (in 1799), writes Mr. 
Fynes Clinton, in his autobiography, “ Greek learning was, perhaps, 
at the lowest point of degradation ; during the seven years of my 
residence there, four of them as an undergraduate, I never received | 
a syllable of instruction concerning Greek accents, or Greek metres, 
or the idiom of Greek sentences—in short, no information on any | 
one point of grammar, or syntax, or metre; those subjects were 
never named to one.” Yet this was at Christchurch, under Cyril | 
Jackson. “A well-taught boy from a public school could learn 
nothing in a tutor’s lecture-room” (so writes an eminent authority), | 
“and by being classed with the half-taught and the untaught, and | 


in the general absence of all supervision or motive, he probably | 
lost ground.” Indeed, prior to the statute of 1801, the tutors of 

each college had lectured their pupils in whatever they thought fit, 
without reference to any examination but their own. In sixty 
years a great change has come over the University, by the gradual | 
introduction of Logic, Philosophy, Modern History and Law, Com- | 


parative Philology, and the Physical Sciences. An attempt to give | 
a sort of method to these new branches of study resulted in the 
division of examinations, which roughly proposed to confine | 
pure scholarship to Moderations, and to postpone the other 
subjects to the “great go.” This is not the place to discuss 
the advantage and disadvantage of this scheme, which has 
been on its trial a dozen years or so; but the bearing of | 
the change on College lectures is very important. It is evi- 
dent that the responsibility of the College tutor, and the 
demand upon his capabilities have been enormously increased : 
especially as the tradition still holds, that for instruction in all 
these subjects (with the exception of the physical sciences and, in a 
measure, of law and modern history), the pupil is still to look to 
his tutor. Now it will be allowed, that the natural desire of a 
worthy staff of tutors in a college is to do the utmost that they can 
for their pupils, and the result of this laudable desire has been the 
extension and the subdivision of the College lecture-list to meet the 
requirements of students of various standing engaged in these 
manifold subjects. . It is a point of the utmost importance to con- | 
sider whether this conscientious feeling is not liable to defeat itself 
by really overdoing the amount of lectures. With the present 
number of students, and the existing staff of tutors, the system is 
already strained to the‘utmost, and should a considerable addition 
be made, as is by no means improbable, to the number of young 
men at the University, there is no doubt that the whole will have 
to be remodelled. To begin with, the College tutor finds himself 
always responsible for a certain number of Pass Men, whose only 
hope of salvation lies in their being taken slowly and steadily 
through their work in the lecture-room ; for the Eo cannot, 
and the lazy probably will not, get up their work if they are left _ 
to themselves. There seems a sort of unscrupulousness in turning 
these men bodily over to the ns ee a private “ coach,” and so 
they remain as a heavy dead weight upon the tutor’s hands—a 
necessity for an arduous, or often a thankless, service. Pre-occupied 
with the needs of this part of the College, the tutor has next to 
consider what the rest of his pupils require. These must of neces- 
sity, except in those Colleges which have only one time for matri- 
tion or commencement of residence, be of every possible term 
of standing, from the man to whom Moderations is still eighteen 
months distant, to him who is taking his last polish for the final 
schools. And to supply the possible requirements of all these 
pupils, it is most likely that you will find upon the College list a 
ecture in Aristotle’s Ethics, in the Republic of Plato, per Ps in 
the Novum Organum, or the History of Philosophy ; certainly in 
Logic, very likely in Greek or Roman history, there will. also not 
improbably be lectures for the Moderation men, such as one on the 
Iliad, on Virgil, on Sophocles, on Demosthenes. In the majority 
of instances there is too much of it for the tutor, and too much 
for the men. The latter often complain, and not without reason, 
that they waste time at lecture. For out of very anxiety to make 
the lectures useful, the tutor is tempted to pour facts into his 
pupils trusting to their digesting them afterwards. To an inferior 
man the process is really unimproving, to a good man it is unsatis- 








| passage, commented on both from the point of scholarship and 


| philosophy which the tutor criticises, is the real solid help that a 


of pupil that this form of instruction is most valuable: the case 


_ many, indeed, to whom such a suggestion would seem most heretical 


' extensive amalgamation of the lectures of several colleges, which 


| Unfortunately, the development of such a scheme would require 
| a considerable sacrifice of personal feelings, which is an act of self- 


| wit in connection with the late feud between the University and 




































































factory, since his instincts tell them that the instructor’s aim should 
be to teach him to think for himself, and not to save him the 
trouble of thinking. Another drawback that can hardly be over- 
stated is the throwing together into the same class men of u 

different capacity. To whom is the tutor to address himself? Is 
his lecture to be made up to the standard of the most intelligent of 
his pupils, and thereby to be unmeaning to the rest ; or is it to be 
within the grasp of the meanest mind present ; or is it to — a 
middle course, neither attractive nor really useful to either? For 
these difficulties it does not seem that the tutor is to be blamed, 
but the circumstances and the customs by which he is surrounded. 
As to the ideal lectures in history, or in philosophy (say), every one 
would be sure to have some special views of his own ; yet most 
teachers would allow that such lectures should be deferred till the 
pupils have read through all or most of the text of the book which 
forms, the subject of the lecture ; then the class would be ina 
position to follow their instructor as he traced the development of 
thought, or the line of argument in the writer; and as reference 
was made from one part of the book to another with the intention 
of elucidating the whole. At present, such a course is impossible. 
In the case of purely classical subjects, it is our belief that for the 
better type of undergraduates a single book taken in lecture and 
studied most minutely, no matter how slow the process, would be 
productive of infinitely more advantage than five books “ got 
through” more cursorily ; for the class would have learned what 
the study of an author really meant, which, in seven cases out of 
ten, is a profound secret to even the industrious undergraduate. 
The real distinctive work of the College tutor, as we believe it ought 
to be, lies in his private work with each pupil. The piece of com- 
position amu and discussed between the two ; the translated 


style ; the written answer to some question in ancient history or 


man gets within the walls of his college. There must be numbers 
of men who have taken the highest honours, and who have been 
pupils of the most distinguished tutors, who would readily bear 
out this assertion. Still it is true that it is always to the best style 


of the inferior man is not taken thoroughly into consideration. 
That many of these drawbacks might be removed, and many of 
these real advantages made more accessible, is a distant ho t 
yet it is a hope, though neither the University nor the individual 
colleges have fairly looked the matter in the face yet ; there are 


if not ludicrous. One great means towards it would be a far more 


would facilitate a sifting process, and enable each man to be put 
into the sort of lecture that suited his attainments or his ignorance, 


denial not more popular in Oxford than in the rest of the world ; 
besides, such combinations would let in an unwelcome amount of 
light into certain dark places of Oxford education, and, like as 
an the solid earth is rent asunder in Homer’s lines, places would 
be disclosed to view— 


opepdadréia, tipwivra, ra re orvyéovar Oeoi wep. 


But another, and a more practicable aid would be a considerable 
increase of really useful professorial chairs. No one can be blind 
to the amount of good done by such masters as the present Pro- 
fessors of Latin and Greek. But the extent of work done by the . 
two best men in the world must be limited by human power. Why 
not, then, appoint deputy-professors in these subjects, and in the 
departments of ancient and modern history too? The boon would 
be great to all the better men who cared to read in an in 
way, and they would find their College tutors would thus have far 
more time to assist them personally in their work, in. that way 
which has been described as distinctively the most valuable part of 
the tutor’s connection with his pupils. At present there is little 
chance of such a change, for complaints may be heard from a iarge 
party that one of the fatal designs of the “ Philistines” is 
change the form of Oxford education from the tutorial to the pro- 
fessorial, The murmurers fail to see that a combination for mutual 
strength is possible between the two elements. Yet they accept 
without murmuring the establishment. of a Professorship of | 
Entomology ; they acquiesce in the promise of a Professorship of 
Physical Geography by-and-by, an = apparently look with 
favour upon the existence of sundry other chairs, which may, 

rhaps, in a full term be surrounded by a class of two 

he famous Oxford constituency doesn’t know the real interests of 
the University yet! Annexed is a livelier view of the require- 
ments of Oxford education as put forward by recent unde uate 


the city :— 

“Great WESTERN Raitway—Norice or Removat.—It has long been 
a subject of complaint that the supply of coaches in Oxford has #0 far 
fallen short of the demands of the place, that Undergraduates we : 
often compelled to have recourse to very inferior cabs, in order to , 
get over the ground required by the University. Actuated a 
sincere wish to supply this deficiency, the Great Western = 
have resolved, at a great sacrifice, to remove their carriage works 
Oxford, and beg to intimate that, in addition to their railway business, 
they will shortly be in a position to supply first and second-class ? 
coaches, of superior quality, on very reasonable tortie. third, or 
‘ proletarian’ class, is also manufactured, suited to x i 
of the ‘ passing’ generation. It is a strong, useful article, warrs eS 
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to ruin for any length of time on grease, Ancient Greece, | 
and will effect a great saving of that rather expensive lubricant, mid- 
night oil. 

“<< Traps,’ for Examiners, in great variety, always kept in stock. 

“ The attention of ‘moderators’ is particularly called to the Com- 
pany’s supply of Lamps, which are specially constructed to throw 
light on obscure passages, such as Logic Lane. 

“In answer to numerous enquiries the Directors beg to say that 
they will entertain i from the Colleges for the loan of a few 
experienced hands to brighten up any ‘slow coaches’ they may have 
on hand. 

They are also prepared to enter into a contract for the repair and 
maintenance in order of the University ‘Curriculum,’ which recent 
alterations by young and inexperienced workmen have rendered 

somewhat unsafe for the present race of men. This contract might 
or might not include one for ‘ paving the way’ for future reforms. 


** Oot. 20th, 1865. * By OrpER OF THE Boarp. 
“ N.B.—The Town or Gown supplied with apparatus and men for 
® sweeping the High’ on the 5th of November, ‘and at other times 
when required by the Ordinary’ British cad.” 








THE “LONDON REVIEW” CHURCH 
COMMISSION. 


No. XXX.—THE DIOCESE OF CHESTER.—No. 2. 
ST. AIDAN’S COLLEGE. 


No account of the condition and organization of the Church of 
England in Liverpool would be complete without some notice of 
St. Aidan’s College, and the services which this institution has 
rendered to the Established Church and the cause of religion 
generally. The labours of the principal, the Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Baylee, and his staff of students in carrying the truths of religion 
into the houses of the more densely packed and demoralized dis- 
tricts of Liverpool, deserve to be widely known and to be men- 
tioned with all honour. 

The history of St. Aidan’s College shows how much may be 
effected in a good cause by asingle energetic, conscientious, and 
devoted man. The difficulties in Dr. Baylee’s path when he first 
resolved on founding St. Aidan’s, were of so disheartening and 
herculean a character, that nothing but a solemn sense of Christian 
duty could have nerved him to go on with the work. The Church 
of England seemed called upon to make some special effort and 


provision to meet the dense spiritual ignorance of the poorer dis- 
tricts which, owing to the influx of a new and vast population, set 
at defiance the efforts of the local clergy. Dr. Baylee determined 


to form a college for the preparation of candidates for the ministry, 
and to initiate them into pastoral duties during their studentship 
by practical missionary work. He laid his plan before Dr. Sumner, 
then Bishop of Chester, but shortly afterwards elevated by Earl 
Russell to the Primacy. He pointed out to his diocesan the 
advantages which would accrue on the one hand to the Divinity stu- 
dents, and on the other to the benighted population of Liverpool. 
The excellent bishop listened to him with interest, admitted the 
justness of his arguments and the soundness of his views, and 
wished him every success. The reader will naturally suppose that 
Dr. Sumner either gave Dr. Baylee some pecuniary aid, or if that 
Were not convenient, allowed him to make use of his name in 
appealing to the public for material assistance. He does not appear 
to have done either one or the other. Nor was Dr. Baylee more 
successful in other quarters. 

Undismayed by the want of episcopal and influential lay patron- 
age, Dr. Baylee, with the firm faith and self-reliance of a man who 
believed that the blessing of Heaven would rest upon his work. 
resolved to go forward and take upon himself the whole risk of the 
enterprise. His first step, with the assistance of some friends, was 
tovorganise the Parochial Assistant Association. Dr. Baylee was 
appointed Theological Professor to the Association, and was more- 
over entrusted with the formation of a college for the instruction 

of candidates for holy orders. If the clergy of Liverpool gave Dr. 

Baylee their candid, hearty, and zealous co-operation at this trying 

Stage of his great enterprise, the fact ought now to be stated to 

their honour, and the encouragement of future Churchmen who 

may throw themselves into home missionary work. We rather 
infer, however, from a paragraph in his report submitted to the 
Agchbishop of Canterbury, that the majority of the Li 

clergy gave Dr. Baylee the “cold shoulder,” and that he deeply 
felt the want of their generous Christian sympathy. 

“*T am,” he sa “to take this i pressing 
gratitude to Reewociiinetidneet edt on ohne wl 
who gave me their kind connse! and encouragement during 
months of anxiety which preceded the opening of the college. It is 

however, to state that I did not receive one farthing of public 


| 
| 
; 


If these three ‘personal friends (or any one of them) had ‘been 
clergymen, Dr. Baylee, we may be assured, would have felt himself 
bound to notice the fact. Dr. Baylee then proceeds, in his report, 
to place before the Archbishop a summary of his operations during . 
the two years and a half which had expired since he had first laid 
his plans before him as Bishop of Chester. He narrates that, 
being assured the work was of God, he had ventured to rent a 
large block of building, well situated for the purpose, and had 
entered upon an annual liability for rent and taxes of about £450, 
with only ten students. Four wealthy persons guaranteed the rent 
to the landlord. Before the first year had expired the reverses of 
a commercial life rendered them incapable of fulfilling the 
guarantee ; but, by God’s fostering care, he was enabled by the 
returns of the college itself to meet every demand. He had also an 
outlay of more than £1,200 to make in order to furnish the college. 
And now for the results. His ten students bad, in three years, 
increased to fifty, and had visited more than 45,000 persons. Of 
the students, forty were candidates for orders, the others were 
younger. 

Dr. Baylee contemplated an appeal to the public for funds to 
enable him to carry out the theological college of St. Aidan on a 
larger and more effective scale. He now applied to his Grace the 
Primate for his sanction and patronage :— 

“Tt is with the greatest reluctance, my Lord [he said }, that I make 
this application. I have laboured in retirement as long as was com- 
patible with carrying out those great objects. The time, however, 
has now come when incressing success demands an effort, rendering 
indispensable larger funds than any which I could hope to obtain 
without the receipt of public support. Having, under the Divine 
blessing, accomplished thus much, I hope the time has arrived when 
I may expect such aid as will enable me to expand my present efforts 
into an Institution, the idea of which has occupied my mind for 
thirteen years, and towards the accomplishment of which all my past 
exertions have been directed.” 

The address to the Archbishop, coupled with the celebrity the 
College of St. Aidan’s had already attained, led to a public 
meeting. It was held in the Liverpool Collegiate Institation, 
November 4, 1850. Two subjects occupied the attention of the 
meeting. The first was the best means of filling up a subscription 
list of £10,000—the lowest sum with which it was deemed prudent 
to commence the building of the proposed new college. The 
second was how to bring before the public a practical and com- 
prehensive scheme for the formation among the students of the 
College of a Parochial Assistant Association, to visit at the houses 
of the poor under the sanction of the rectors of Liverpool and the 
clergy of the different parishes, and at the same time to enlist the 
sympathies and weekly contributions of the middle classes of 
Liverpool in aid of a systematic extension of the number of clergy 
and the amount of their endowments. 

Dr. Baylee had already begun to realize the truth of the proverb 
that “nothing succeeds like success.” The meeting was most 
numerously attended. Dr. Baylee had proved not only the 
advantages to be derived from his college, but his personal 
capabilities for directing it, and friends—and influential ones 
too—now flocked around him in great numbers. The Rector of 
Liverpool, Dr. Campbell (who, to his credit be it said, had 
always approved of Dr. Baylee’s idea) occupied the chair, and 
among the company present were the Marquis of Blandford and 
many of the principal clergy and laity in the diocese. Letters of 
regret for unavoidable absence, and breathing good’ wishes for the 
success of the college, were, moreover, read from the Earl of 
Harrowby, Lord R. Grosvenor, M.P. (now Lord Ebury), and 
others. 

Dr. Baylee, in a speech of great force and eloquence, narrated 
the history of the College, and described the proposed plan of the 
new building, as well as its educational organization. He explained 
that the establishment of St. Aidan’s College was no matk-of dis- 
respect to University education, but at the same time the Church 
did not train men for the pastoral office. The University course 
was invaluable in giving a noble education, and the theological 
course, then lately added to the Cambridge undergraduate course, 
was a most important training in speculative religion. But neither 
the one nor the other, he submitted, gave the pastoral experience 
without which the minister of Christ is but ill-fitted for his arduous 
work, however brilliant may have been his University career. 


“* And here (continued Dr. Baylee) I would not be mistaken. Iam 





far from depreciating our noble Universities. God forbid that institu- 
tions, such as that over which I have the honour to preside, should 
ever be other than supplemental to them. Yet do we not need 
practical training? What should we think of speculative medicine or 
surgery? Were there no clinical lectures could the young practi- 
tioner be fitted for his office? And how is it that a few months of 


| theological study could fit a person for all the arduous duties of the 
| care of souls? I hope I am not presumptuous in saying that St. 


“oro 
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Aidan’s College has gone very far towards providing an effectual 
remedy. Its students obtain two years’ practice in actual visitation 
before they are presented to the bishop for orders. The value of that 
training is no longer a problem. I have been furnished with testi- 
monials from the incumbents of the parishes and districts where our 
students have been ordained, and I am truly thankful to be able to 
say that in no case has the reply been unsatisfactory. I have been 
honoured, within the last month, with the testimony of the highest 
authority in our Church. His Grace wrote to ask whether I hada 
student suitable for a very important post, and he added, ‘ All your 
men are going on to my entire satisfaction.’ At an expense to Liver- 
pool of about £60 a year, St. Aidan’s College has provided for the 
stated visitation of 25,000 of her population.” 


The result of the meeting, aided by a society established for the 
purpose in London, was the raising of a sum exceeding £10,000. 
Tne present building was accordingly commenced. So complete 
has been the success of the College, that, noble as is the present 
edifice, and commodious in its arrangements, it is intended to 
enlarge it by building an additional wing, which, when completed, 
will, with other proposed alterations, render the College one of the 
finest buildings in Liverpool. 

Yes; the Theological College of St. Aidan, no longer the 
brilliant day-dream of an enthusiastic yet far-seeing Churchman, 
is now an established fact. It has succeeded admirably, and 
would seem to have as well-assured an existence before it as the 
oldest endowed college in either of our Universities. The zeal of 
its Principal and the devotion and industry of its students may be 
judged from the circumstance that no college at either Oxford or 
Cambridge has in an equal space of time prepared so many men 
for holy orders as the college originated and established at 
Birkenhead by Dr. Baylee. We have not the exact figures before 
us, but we entertain no doubt that the statement is accurate. The 
Primate of England is its patron ; two noblemen of high standing 
and the present Chancellor of the Exchequer figure as its trustees ; 
and about a dozen of the first noblemen, merchants, and divines of 
the diocese manage its affairsas a Council. Care has been taken to 
guard against any intrusion upon the parochial rights of any Liverpool 
clergyman, and yet it helps all who desire to avail themselves of 
its aid. The Parochial Assistant Association receive assistance 
from the students. No student can regularly visit in Liverpool 
until approved by the committee of that Association, and even 
then only in the district to which the incumbent invites him. 
Each student must visit at least 150 families every six weeks. In 
the meantime he is receiving at the college a regular theological 
education, and is thus combining the speculative in theology and 
the practical in religion in such a way as eminently to qualify him 
for ordination. The college consists of a senior and junior depart- 
ment. The senior are all divinity students ; the junior receive a 
general education. In the senior department there are three 
lecturers in divinity; in the junior a head master and two 
assistants. The whole is under the constant supervision of the 
Principal. ; 

The theological doctrines taught at the College of St. Aidan’s are 
those of the broad principles of the Church of England, with 
perhaps somewhat of an Evangelical tendency. Each student, 
as he presents himself for Holy Orders, must, of course, be 
prepared to declare his unfeigned assent and consent to all and 
every thing contained in the book of Common Prayer. That 
consent, however, embraces one great principle set forth in the 
preface. 

“The particular forms of Divine worship, aid the rites and 
ceremonies appointed to be used therein, being things of their own 
nature indifferent and alterable, and so acknowledged, it is but 
reasonable that, upon weighty and important cons'deration, according 
to the exigencies of times and occasions, such charges and alterations 


should be made therein as those that are in places of authority should 
from time to time deem necessary or expedient.” 


And these, as nearly as possible, appear to be the theological 
views taught at St. Aidan’s College, and accepted by the governing 
€ouncil ; and, educated in these principles, the students present 
themselves for ordination. ' 

Another study appears to enter into the curriculum of education 
at St. Aidan’s College—that of medicine. Among the professors 
named in the prospectus we find the name of Mr. James Theodore 
Vale, F.C.S. and M.D.,a practitioner of high and well-deserved 
reputation, as lecturer in medicine. The absence of some provision 
for medical education has been a serious omission in the studies 
of our missionarics— 

* Who roam 
To scatter seeds of life on barbarous shores.” 


Nothing impresses the mind of a savage so much as the successful 
cure of some bodily accident or ailment. An ounce of such know- 
ledge in the infancy of a foreign mission is, humanly speaking, 
worth more than a ton of speculative theology. It is difficult to 








—— 


inculeate the doctrine of the Trinity in the mind of a degraded 
African who cannot count three. But he can readily understand 
that the man who has set his broken arm or leg, or cured his 
poisoned spear wound, is not only a friend, but one whose know- 
ledge is far superior to his own. The American missionaries have 
for years past made great use of the science of medicine. The 
Scotch Missionary Societies have also taken up the subject, and 
are making attempts to engraft the medical upon the theological 
mission. We are in possession of a number of incidents, showing 
the extraordinary effects of cases successfully treated by scientifi- 
cally instructed missionaries upon the minds of barbarous tribes. 
Some of these anecdotes, sent. us by gentlemen interested in. the 
combination of the sciences of medicine and theology are exceed 
ingly curious and convincing. One of these we cannot forbear 
from quoting :— 

Daring the fiercest part of the last Caffre war, when every mail 
which arrived from the Cape, brought with it accounts of the 
horrible cruelties practised by our savage enemies upon the 
unfortunate English prisoners who had fallen into their hands, an 
article appeared in one of our leading journals calling the attention 
of the peace party to the fact, and tauntingly inviting them to try 
their doctrines on those in arms against the British rule im Afriea, 
The writer promised that if one of their number went on the 
mission ard returned alive, he would immediately afterwards adopt 
peace principles and admit the possibility of doing away with war 
for the future. No one, of course, accepted the invitation, and the 
subject dropped. Some years afterwards it was ascertained that 
Dr. Livingstone, in his quality of a medical missionary, had twice, 
during the heat of the war, passed through Caffraria without 
danger or impediment from the natives. Although this incident 
by no means shows that the Caffres were willing to embrace 
Christianity, it must be admitted that the “ medicine-man” had 
contrived to obtain no small amount of respect among them. We 
would submit to Dr. Baylee, whether in his excellent College, it 
would not be possible to extend the study of medicine among those 
of his pupils destined for foreign missionary stations? From our 
own experience we believe he would have but little difficulty in 
obtaining subscriptions for an experiment of the kind. The addition 
either of a small ward for clinical instruction within the walls of 
St. Aidan’s itself, or an arrangement to the same end with the 
officers of one of the medical charities im Liverpool, might easily be 
effected. He would be certain to receive assistance and support 
from that liberal profession. None hold the Church and religion 
in greater respect than the more intelligent of our medical men, 

The success of St. Aidan’s College may be judged from the fact 
that no fewer than 415 gentlemen have been ordained from it. 
Of these, in 1864, 19 were rectors of different parishes, 9 were 
vicars, 62 were incumbents of district churches, 8 were ministers 
in new districts, and missionaries ; 30 were chaplains and secre- 
taries ; and 107 were curates. Since that return a large proportion 
of the remainder have been appointed to different preferments. 
Indeed, so successful has been the career of the St. Aidan’s 
students, that no little jealousy has been excited among those of 
the clergy who have gone through the regular course of the Oxford 
or Cambridge Universities, at what they consider the undue 
preference shown to the students of St. Aidan’s. Whether this 
preference really exists, and if so, whether it is well-grounded, are 
topics which it might be invidious to discuss. Certainly, among 
our clergy, none are more efficient ministers of the Gospel, or are 
better spoken of by those under the spiritual rule of the Church of 

than those educated at St. Aidan’s. Among other 
qualifications of the men of St. Aidan’s College is considerable 
tact in the art of making themselves liked ;—a qualification not 
always to be found among the clergy of the Church of England. As 
a rule, the Nonconformist clergy possess, in an eminent degree, 
this invaluable art; and if the clergy of the Church of England 
practised it a little more, religion would lose ,nothing of its 
attractiveness. But then we are told the clergy of the Church of 
England are a highly-educated, honourable, and independent body 
of gentlemen, who could never be induced to act in a cringing or 
servile fashion. Who wants them to cringe? We have a con- 
siderable acquaintance with the Noenconformist clergy. The 
majority of them are also highly educated and honourable, and 
we venture to pronounce them as little capable of servility,as 
the clergy of the Establishment. The independence of tone and 
frankness of manner, indeed, with which Dissenting ministers 
occasionally address their congregations would surprise a body of 
Churchmen. When a Dissenting minister thinks that his hearers 
have been remiss in their spiritual duties, or that they have 
displayed a want of liberality in aiding objects which had a fair 
claim upon their purses, he often uses a tone of reproof and 
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remonstrance far more direct and explicit than we have heard in 
i our own pulpits. at 
i A curious similarity exists between the economical organization 
a of St. Aidan’s College and that established by Mr. Spurgeon at 
Ea the Metropolitan Tabernacle. There is no ground for the conjec- 
fr ture that the one copied from the other, but it happens—and the 
Church may be proud of the priority—that St. Aidan’s was esta- 
blished many years before Mr. Spurgeon acquired his well-earned 
renown. As a set-off in his favour there is no disputing the fact 
that the Nonconformist college makes far greater way than the 
institution at Birkenhead—having at present, we understand, no 
: fewer than 100 students. This superiority of progress arises from 
* no lack of ability or zeal on the part of Dr. Baylee, but is simply 
ft owing to the greater liberality of Mr. Spurgeon’s congregation. 
Our Church congregations ought to be no more above copying the 
| liberality of the Metropolitan Tabernacle than the council of. St. 
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ie Aidan’s should be above imitating the wisdom of Mr. Spurgeon. 
a When a new chapel is opened in any country district, and one of 
in the students from Mr. Spurgeon’s college is appointed as its 
pastor, it is understood that a yearly contribution from it shall 
be made by the congregation towards the support of the college in 
London. Thus every fresh chapel opened is a source of strength 
to the parent institution ; and as in most instances the contribu- 
tions are in excess of the cost of maintaining and educating 
a fresh student, the power of the whole body increases in greater 
proportion than the number of chapels or tabernacles opened. 
Why should not a similar understanding exist at St. Aidan’s 
College? The list of preferments held by St. Aidan’s men shows 
how great a yearly revenue would accrue to the college if the 
students made it a point of honour to carry out this arrangement. 
If contributions to the average amount of only £10 a year were 
collected from the congregation of each rector, vicar, or incumbent 
who owes his training and education to Dr. Baylee, how immensely 
the utility and influence of the college would be increased. 
Assuming that a congregation feel grateful for the zeal and faith- 
fulness of their pastor, what so reasonable as that they should be 
willing to contribute towards the maintenance of the unendowed 
college which instructs such men, to the honour of the Church and 
the good of souls? 

There are many useful off-shoots from St. Aidan’s College. One, 
the Liverpool Working Man’s Church Association, deserves to be 
described and intitated. It was formed to provide additional 
curates for Liverpool and the neighbourhood, whose weekly labours 
were to be limited to pastoral visitations, and who were to be 
engaged on Sundays, as far as possible in forming new congrega- 
tions among the working classes. One remarkable feature con- 
nected with this society was that the funds for the payment of 
such additional curates were to be raised from the working classes 
themselves, in subscriptions not exceeding two pence per week. 
The experiment, although a bold one, appears to have been a 
perfect success. As early as the third year after its inauguration, 
the Association had no fewer than two thousand subscribers, some 
it is true breaking through the fundamental rule and subscribing 
sixpence per week each instead of twopence, while others, in less 
easy circumstances, contributed but a penny, and indeed some as 
low as one halfpenny. From such small beginnings the Association 
gradually worked its way upward until it has not only accomplished 

the object for which it was organized, but has been enabled to con- 
if tribute liberally to the erection of more than one new church. 


There is happily a growing body of men in the Church who 
consider it of inestimable importance to enlist the sympathies and 
aid of the working man in the internal concerns and administration 
of a congregation. Many of our Bishops have earnestly desired 
to see the day when the working classes, won from lukewarmness 
and infidelity, shall be the most zealous helpers of the clergyman 
in all good works. The Bishops of London and Llandaff are 


especially alive to the value of this aid. The former, in his charge 
in 1856, said :— 


| am inclined to believe that much more might be done towards 
raising fands for Church purposes by collecting very small weekly or 
monthly subscriptions from the poorer members of the Church, 
through the agency of well organized associations.” 


The success which has attended the operations of the Liverpool 
Working Man’s Church Association confirms the soundness of the 
views expressed by Dr. Tait. It is true that this success is mainly 
to be attributed, under the Divine blessing, to the untiring zeal 
and great personal efforts of the Rev. Dr. Baylee, with whom the 
association originated. We see no reason, however, for doubting 
that similar efforts on the part of the clergy of other populous 
parishes would, with the co-operation of zealous and influential 
laymen, produce similar results, 














THE OPEN CHURCH MOVEMENT. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE “LONDON REVIEW.” 


Sir,—I have no doubt that all the friends of the “ National Associ- 
ation for Promoting the Freedom of Public Worship will be much 
obliged to you for having devoted two articles to the advocacy of 
their principles. But, as in your last article upon the subject, you— 
1. Take for granted that our movement will end in the universal 
abolition of Church-rates P 

2. Take for granted that the “ endowments” of the English Church 
are “ State endowments ”’; 

3. Affirm that a considerable number of us have come to devoutly 
wish that these endowments should be abolished ; and, 

4. Give Dissenters the credit of originating the offertory system ; 
May I be permitted to say, with reference to the first point, that we 
believe the result of the success of our movement would be the 
gradual restoration of Church-rates where they have been lost. We 
believe that when the people come to find out, from practical experi- 
ence, that the National Church is the church of the people, and not 
the church of a minority merely, those who have for some time 
refused to pay Church-rates will gladly begin to pay them again for 
the support of fabrics upon which they have at last begun to look as 
their own. . 

With reference to the second point, let me say the English Church’s 
endowments are not “ State endowments.” The State has done little 
else than rob the Church. Our endowments were originally the 
“voluntary offerings” of the pious sons of the English Church in 
former days. The Million Act, for instance, did no more than give 
back a few drops of the sea of robbery perpetrated by Henry VIII. 
and Elizabeth. 

With reference to the third point, let me say that I have been the 
secretary of the Sheffield Association for some considerable time, and 
also a member of the General Committee; and I have never met with 
one single advocate of our views who would dream of wishing for the 
abolition of tithes and endowments. We desire that the offertory 
should be resorted to instead of pew-rents in any case where an endow- 
ment does not exist, and should still be employed where there are 
endowments, as the best channel through which the alms of the faith- 
fal may be given to the various objects, at home and abroad, which 
need our aid. 

With reference to the fourth point, let me remind you that before 
Nonconformists thought of adopting weekly offerings, the rubric com- 
manding the use of the weekly offertory (in accordance with 1 Cor. 
xvi. 1, 2, and other passages) was in the English Prayer-book in 
accordance with the immemorial practice of the Church of Christ, 
although this pious practice, along with many others, had been 
neglected in lax and almost infidel days. Upon a revival of greater 
spirituality in the Church, this, along with many other pious practices, 
has been revived. 

Your faithful servant, 


Ricuarp W. ENRAGHT, 
The newly-appointed travelling Secretary of the 
** National Association, &¢.” 
Sheffield, October 23, 1865. 








FINE ARTS. 


MUSIC. 


Tue undiminished attraction of Meyerbeer’s posthumous opera, 
“ L’Africaine,” as evidenced by the crowds drawn to its rm- 
ance at the opening of the Royal English Opera on Saturday last, 
must be attributed rather to the curiosity of the many who have 
not yet heard the final work of the great composer than to any 

rmanent hold that the opera has taken on the public favour. 
The minute processes of polishing and retouching, amounting 
frequently to almost entire change, which Meyerbeer’s operas 
invariably underwent at his hands during the prolonged rehearsals 
on which he insisted, rendered the finished work, as presented to 
the public, totally different from its early, crude condition. 
Possibly, therefore, “L’Africaine,” had its composer lived to 
superintend its production, would have become more worthy than 
it now is to be associated with his other works, from which, it 
cannot be denied, it now stands completely apart in its strongly- 
marked inferiority. It is indeed to be regretted that the career of 
the composer of “ Robert,” the “ Huguenots,” the “ P te,” 
and “ Dinorah,” should close with such an anti-climax of la 
dullness as that presented by “ L’Africaine.” Meyerbeer’s reputa- 
tion, however, founded on his previous excellent works, is too 
firmly and justly established to suffer from this quasi failure ; 
for such it is in art, notwithstanding the large amount of public 
excitement naturally and inevitably attaching to the last 
work of so eminent a man. Further hearing of the music 
entirely confirms the impressions recorded by us on its 
production at the Royal Italian Opera in July last; and it 
therefore only remains to speak of its adaptation to the a 
Opera mm i text for which purpose has been 
and paraphrased by Mr. Charles Kenney, whose task on this 
occasion has been, although of a different kind, at least as arduous 
as that which he so rappily surmounted in his rendering of “ Le 
Médecin malgré lui” (“The Mock Doctor”), Difficult as it was 
to transfer the humour of Moliére’s prose into English blank verse 
while P ar age its association with Gounod’s music, it was quite 
as difficult to give any semblance of sense to the crude, sti 
commonplace melodrama which Scribe prepared for Meyerbeer’s 
music—the acce of which by the composer, usually so 
circumspect in the choice of his opera-books, must remain an 
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unintelligible problem. Mr. Kenney’s difficult and thankless 

undertaking has been quite as well executed as could be expected 

where the task was to turn the twelve-syllable lines of the original 

French rhymed verse into ten-syllable lines of English blank verse, 

still adhering to the musical alliance. A few rough places and 

rugged words are unavoidable, and may fairly be overlooked in 

the general merit of the translation, the plan of which Mr. Kenney 

explains and justifies in a brief prefatory note. The music on this 

occasion is given much more nearly as it is in Paris than was the 

case with the version prepared for the Royal Italian Opera, where, 

besides the omission of entire pieces, the movements which were 
retained mostly underwent copious retrenchment. Such tamperings 
with the work of a great man are indefensible in principle, although 
in the case of “ L’Africaine” the injury was not so serious as it 
would have been in an opera less deficient in coherent and con- 
tinuous thought. A fairer rene is now afforded for judging 
of the merits of the work, which will doubtless prove an attraction 
for at least one or two seasons, but must ultimately share the fate 
of Meyerbeer’s earliest and now forgotten operas. Among the 
most important restorations in the music are portions of the close 
of the first act ; passages at the commencement of the second act 
leading to the “Slumber song” of Selika; part of the previously 
mutilated septet in the same act, and the hitherto unaccountably 
omitted chorus for female voices at the beginning of the third 
act, “With rapid keel,” one of the few instances of fresh 
and. natural melody in the opera. This, with Nelusko’s “ Ada- 
mastor song;” Selika’s “Slumber song,” the ingenious instru- 
mental effects in the accompaniments of Vasco’s air, “ Hail, 
enchanted plains,” and the celebrated orchestral sixteen bars 
of unison in the last act, besides other. incidental passages, 
are sufficient to attest the hand of the master, although scarcely to 
compensate for the intermediate dullness by which the five acts are 
spun out. The performance at the Ro al English Opera evinces 
long and careful study on the part of all concerned. Miss Louisa 
Pyne, as Selika, the captive queen, sang with refinement, although 
wanting in power, both of voice and style, for a part so largely 
requiring declamatory force and heroic bearing. Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, as Ines, was in every way satisfactory—her pathos 
was earnest without being exaggerated, and the pure quality of 
her voice and finished execution rendered her performance worthy 
of any opera stage. Mr. Alberto Laurence, as Nelusko, exhibits 
a marked improvement, although there is room for further cultiva- 
tion of a voice still retaining some of its original hardness. Mr. 
Charles Adams, as Vasco, sang correctly and intelligently, but 
with scarcely the same effect that he produced last season in 
“ Masaniello.” In the part of the high-priest Mr. Patey’s capital 
bass voice was well employed, other subordinate parts being filled 
by Messrs. H. Corri, Lyall, Dussek, and Cook. The band under 
Mr. Mellon was, as usual, one of the most important features in 
the performance—the chorus being fairly efficient, with a slight 
tendency on the part of the sopranos to sing flat. The stage 
appointments, scenery and effects are identical with those of the 
Royal Italian Opera—which is to say that they are of the 
excellence peculiar to this theatre. 


Her Majesty’s Theatre opened on Monday for a short series of 
operas in Italian ; Gounod’s “ Faust” being given much as it was 
during the regular season. To-night “ Freischiitz” is to be pro- 
duced with a powerful cast. 

The little opera of “Castle Grim” at the New Royalty Theatre 
has been — by a work of similar calibre, “Felix, or the 
Festival of Roses,” the libretto by Mr. Oxenford, the music by 
M. Lutz. A lively little piece of French plot and counterplot in 
affairs of love is made the vehicle of some light and pleasant music, 
among the best portions of which may be specified two expressive 
ballads, ““ How long have I sighed for my lover,” sung by Miss 
Fanny Reeves ; “ Lovely, lovely peasant maiden,’ by Mr. Elliot 
Galer; and a sparkling trio, full of animation, “Wonderful, 
wonderful.” The music is published by Messrs. Metzler, of Great 
Marlborough-street. 


The Vocal Association, remodelled and reorganized under the | 


title of “ Mr. Benedict’s Choral Society,” is to resume its public 
concerts on November 8. It. is to be hoped that this change will 
tend to elevate the purpose and improve the performances of the 
Association. 

Mr. Pauer has announced three of his interesting historical per- 
formances of pianoforte music for Nov. 25, and Dec. 2 and 9. 


The deaths of Madame Caradori-Allan and Signor Giuglini have 
to be added to our musical obituary of last week. The first-named 
artist, born at Milan in 1800, was of Alsatian oe ee 
father, Colonel de Munck, having been in the French army. After 
various engagements abroad, Mdlle. de Munck appeared at Her 


Majesty’s Theatre in 1822, when she assumed the name of Caradori | 


—a name derived from her mother’s family. After some years of 
theatrical singing, Madame Caradori, who afterwards added the 
name of Allan in right of her marriage, limited herself to per- 
formances at concerts and oratorios, in which her pure and refined 

le and versatile powers rendered her most valuable. Signor 
Giuglini, born in the Roman States in 1826, was engaged by Mr. 
Lumley in 1857, since which time he gradually gained in public 
estimation, until he was admitted to stand next to Signor 0 
among Italian tenors. Giuglini’s voice was of exceptionally beau- 
tiful quality, rich and sonorous in volume, while liquid and pure in 
production—his vocalization excelling in the flowing and cantabile 
style. During the last few seasons of his appearance he had 
gained much of that energy and declamatory power which had 





alone been wanting to place him in the very first rank of dramatic 
singers, His death at so early an age is sad, but not so sad 
as would have been his prolonged life in the state of hopeless 
mental derangement which he had fallen into. 


The Earl of Dudley having failed in his recent endeavour to put 
down the musical festival which is due at Worcester next year, it 
is arranged to take place in accordance with the custom which 
has so long she of the annual meetings of the three choirs of 
Gloucester, Hereford, and Worcester. 








SCIENCE. 





TueE subject of deglutition, or swallowing, upon which we some 
time since reported the investigations of M. Krishaber, has eng 
the attention of our English physiologists. Dr. G. O. Gibb, who 
has made some recent inquiries into the manner in which food is 
swallowed, differs considerably in the conclusions he has form 
from the opinions lately broached to the French Academy 
Sciences by M. Guinier. He maintains that the act of swallowing 
food cannot be demonstrated by means of a mirror placed at the 
back of the mouth, and that the introduction of the food into the 
larynx behind the epiglottis shows the tolerance of the nx 
under certain circumstances, but does not prove that this carti 
remains erect during deglutition. This tolerance has been fully 
proved by M. Krishaber, who with his finger passed chewed bread 
into the larynx behind the epiglottis, and caused it to be drawn by 
an inspiration into the windpipe, where it was permitted to remain 
so long as the bolus was soft and warm. In proof of his views, Dr. 
Gibb refers to cases of loss. of the epiglottis, in which the food 
does certainly not pass over the vocal cords ; and to the phenomena 
of ordinary deglutition as seen by the laryngoscope. 


At a late meeting of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Major Risely 
described a combustible mud which exists in large tracts, especially 
in the Pertabghur district in Oudh, where there is a swamp of it, 
which has the appearance of ashes, but the material of which 
smoulders like wood. When dried, the mud blazes freely. It has 
been tried by a locomotive-fireman and found to produce very nearly 
as much steam as wood does. The Calcutta analyzers call it an 
impure peat, resulting from the continual deposition of vegetable 
matter at the bottom of a marsh. It seems remarkable that the 
natives, though well aware of its properties, make no use of it; 
their reason being that it owes its origin to “enormous sacrifices 
of ghee and grain” which former races burnt upon the spot where 
the marsh now stands. 


Professor F. Romer describes, in a recent paper, a fossil spider 
which was found in a piece of shale from the coal measures of 
Upper Silesia. The specimen is beautifully preserved, and shows 
not only the four pairs of feet, with all their segments, and the two 
palpi, but even the coriacious integument of the body, and the haizs 
attached to the feet. The interest in the discovery of this fossil 
lies in the fact that hitherto spiders have not been known from 
any rocks older than the Jurassic, and that now their existence in 
the Palzozoic rocks is satisfactorily proved. From the resemblance 
to the recent genus Jycosa, and its occurrence in the coal 
measures, the new species has received the name of Protolycosa 
anthrocophila. 

In the Vienna Allgemeine Zeitschrift, Dr. Ulex gives an account 
of some curious investigations which have been recently carried on 
in the Zoological Gardens of Hamburg. Several of the carni- 
vorous ani’ having died after feeding upon the same horse, they 
were supposed to have been poisoned by its flesh. Strychnine, 
phosphorus, and arsenic, were sought for in vain ; but in all the 
animals copper was found in small quantities. This was the case 
with the horse which had furnished them with food, and it was 
concluded that this metal had caused the poisoning. However, 
upon examining the body of another py te g and healthy 
horse, copper was found in it. A chemical inquiry was forth- 
with set on foot, and this metal was found in the mammalia, from 
man downwards, and in birds, amphibia, crustacea, insecta, &c. 
It has already been demonstrated by various chemists that co 





is present in many plants ; and although the researches of Dr. 
have produced different results from those of M. Orfila, the great 
French toxicologist, they are of much interest, and have a good deal 
of collateral evidence to support them. 


From official reports we learn that Barcelona has suffered 
severely from cholera. From the 10th of August to the 28th of 
September, that is, in a period of less than two months, 2,662 

rsons perished out of a population of 180,000 souls. The rate of 
Jeaths during the successive weeks shows a gradual increase up to 


the fifth week, thus :— 
From the 10th of August to 17th there were ... 207 deaths. 

» 17th — 5 Ep vee 245 
on 24th «(Cy SOME any s.tin agin 324 
” 31et ” 7th of September 448 ” 
” 7th of September to 14th .................. 586 
” 14th ” BaD cx wihiinciscs sce 596 ” 

21st 2 BOA scccnsnecees wenn 328 


3” 
The Medical Times states that a ship bearing an egg of the 


_ gigantic extinct New Zealand bird, the Di s, has just arrived 
ay? o have been discovered under 


in London, The egg is alleged to 


somewhat singular cireumstances. While some labourers w 
marking out See Cire ances in the Wairakie district, #-pldk 
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struck upon a cave. On opening it it was found to contain the 
skeleton tf a Maori, in a fouchios position, holding the egg with 
both hands, and in such a manner as if death had come upon the 
unfortunate native whilst he was in the act of eating it. The 
specimen, though slightly broken, preserves its gigantic propor- 
tions, being at least nine inches long, and seven inches in diameter. 


From the Annales du Commerce Externe, we learn that the culti- 
vation of tea in Assam has been eminently successful. At the 
end of 1864 this province possessed 366 domaines and 192 gardens 
for the growth of tea, the produce of which was estimated at 
1,135,700 kilogrammes. There were 36,258 labourers employed 
in the cultivation and manufacture, and yet more hands were 
required. 


In a memoir just read before the French Academy of Sciences, 
Herr Kiihne reasserts his opinion that the nerves of muscle termi- 
nate in peculiar plates or expansions ; he denies, however, that 
these are composed of the true medullary substance. This latter 
statement lends support to Dr. Beale’s views, which maintain 
that the nerves are often connected with corpuscles, which belong 
to the connective tissue properly so called. 








MONEY AND COMMERCE. 


THE COMMITTEE OF THE STOCK EXCHANGE. 


Anonest the relics of the old world, which are utterly unfit 
for any good purpose in the world of to-day, must be reckoned 
the Committee of the Stock Exchange. Whatever merits it 
may have had in its time, it has outlived them, and any 
services it may have rendered to commercial men in the infancy 
of speculation are more than obliterated by the infinite mis- 
chief of which it is now the daily occasion. For all good pur- 
poses it has become useless. If in times past it was able to 
examine into the merits of new companies, to apply some test 
to the bona fides of their projectors, and to see that they com- 
plied with certain salutary rules before they were launcued into 
commercial being with the sanction of the Committee, it is 
evident that the pace of speculation has far outstripped its 
vigilance, and that any guarantee it gives or is supposed to 
give of the soundness of any enterprise is illusory. Who 
will suppose that the members of this Committee, stock- 
brokers, and dealers themselves, with business and interests of 
their own to occupy their time and attention can make any 
investigation into a tenth part of the new companies seeking 
public support which shall be in the least reliable? Is it not 
more probable that, being speculators themselves, they will 
make use of their powers to promote their own interests or 
that of their friends? Their position is one calculated to lay 
them open to suspicion; and it may be in part owing to this 
that there is such wide-spread and deep dissatisfaction with 
their decisions. 

Nor can this be wondered at. The Committee are said 
to be capricious in their mode of granting settlements to 
new undertakings. ‘he imputation is perfectly correct. In 
more than one instance companies have been refused a 
settlement on the ground that there was a discrepancy 
between the Prospectus and the Articles of Association, 
though, in truth, there was no such discrepancy. In more 
than one instance companies have been allowed a settlement 
which have very shortly afterwards come to grief, and could 
not in the nature of things have come to anything else. 
Take, for instance, the recent case of Smith, Knight, & Co. 
(Limited). This undertaking obtained a settlement and a 
quotation on the daily List for its shares, which for some 
time stood at 3 to 4 premium. Almost any competent 
civil engineer or contractor could, at the time of its 
formation, have foretold failure. Yet this company re- 
ceived the fiat of the Committee, which, by its approval 
of the enterprise induced) many persons to embark in it 
who certainly would not have done so had they been pro- 
perly advised. Here, then, are two samples of the way in 
which the Committe exercises its powers. It has done those 
things which it ought not to have done, and has left undone 
those which it ought to have flone. It has given settlements 
to companies which did not deserve them, and has withheld 
them from companies which did. We should be sorry to 








_ thirsty roffian then began to climb the rigging in 


impute to the members of the Committee an improper use of _ 


their powers ; but if, by the very nature of those powers, they 
are liable to be suspected of unfairness, that is not a posi- 
tion which they ought any longer to hold. ‘It is believed 
that in instances in which settlements have been refused, 
members of the Stock Exchange had made extensive 
bargains in the shares of the companies before a settle- 
ment was applied for, and that if one had been granted 
they would have sustained serious loss, The settlement 


would have bound them to fulfil their bargains which, 
on the contrary, ceased to be obligatory the moment a 
settlement was refused. The Committee holds in its hands 
the power of binding and loosing; of making bargains 
obligatory or of annulling them. It oaght not to be possible 
for any one even to suspect that the Committee exercises that 
power upon the principle that where it can enrich the members 
of the Stock Exchange by riveting their bonds it rivets them, 
and that where it.can save them from loss by the opposite 
course it sets them free. 

So unsatisfactory a state of things cannot be suffered to go 
on. It is intolerable that, at a time when there is so much 
enterprise, it should be in the power of any body of men to 
refuse a settlement to new companies for capricious reasons ; 
nor is. it for the public benefit that a guarantee of the good 
faith and soundness of a company, even though it is only an 
apparent guarantee, should be given by such a body as the 
Committee of the Stock Exchange. The Committee may 
properly insist that no company shall be allowed a settlement 
and receive the benefit of quotation on its lists, which has not 
complied with certain regulations, of a fixed, clear, and distinct 
character, about the compliance or non-compliance with which 
there can be no doubt or cavil—leaving the public to take care 
of themselves. But anything like the discretionary power it 
now claims and exercises is inconvenient and impolitic, and 
certainly most unsatisfactory to the public. 








No change has been made in the Bank rate of discount. 

The following notice has been posted in the Stock Exchange :—* The 
committee have resolved that the settlement in Turkish Consolidés 
be fixed for Friday, November 10, in order to enable buyers to send in 
their bonds for conversion. In all transactions in Turkish Consolidés 
subsequent to Nover.ber 10 it must be specified whether the bargains 
are to be settled in unconverted bonds or in bonds stamped for con- 
version.” 


The Great Northern Railway traffic return shows this week an in- 
crease of £2,588 over last year; the Great Western an increase of 
£1,299; the Midland an increase of £686; the Great Eastern an 
increase of £395 ; the London and North Western an increase of £5,208 ; 
and the London and South Western a decrease of £635. 

The eleventh dividend, being 5 per cent., for the year ending the 
1st Sept. last, is announced as payable on Norwegian Trank Railway 
preference shares on the 2nd Nov. 

An extraordinary general meeting of the Hammersmith and City 
Railway Company is called for the 8th November, to sanction the 
creation of the additional capital of £100,000, authorised by the com- 
pany’s Act of last session. , 

The receipts of the Great Western Railway of Canada for the week 
ending the 13th inst. were £18,766, showing the large increase of 
£6,581 over the corresponding week of Jast year. 


It is notified that the Consolidated Bank witl pay the coupons, due 
the 15th of November, on the Atlantic and Great Western Railway 
certificates of debenture. 


Messrs. Baring Brothers & Co. have announced the dividend due 
the 1st November on Quebec City Sterling Six per Cent. Bonds, 








SHockInG MuRDERS ON BOARD THE British Snip “ Hararrer.”— 
Advices received from Madras furnish the particulars of the perpetra- 
tion of horrible murders on board the British ship Harriet, 348 tons 
burden, which took place on Sunday, the 3rd of last month, and 
resulted in the death of the master (Captain Goularte) and a seaman, 
and in serious injury to two others of the crew. The ship was 
manned by a crew of Malay and Chinese seamen, only the captain 
and mate being Europeans. About half-past nine in the morning 
Captain Gonlarte ordered his men to get up an anchor which had been 
broken and lost. The serang, named Raboo, called the men together and 
repeated the cantain’s orders. All obeyed’ but a seaman named 5 
The captain was near the hatchway, and called ont twice to Pailey, but 
the latter still refused. It appears that the captain then gave the m 
a slight push, with a view of sending him towards his when 
Pailey immediately drew his knife, turned round, and -the 
captain five or six times in rapid succession in the bowels, chest, 
back, and neck. The chief mate endeavoured: to render the captain 
assistance, but was attacked in the same savage manuer, receivedsa 
stab in the arm, and only saved himself by taking to the fore i 


| The murderer then attacked the tindal, who is stated to bave Ween his 


brother-in-law, and has confessed that. he cut this man’s third 
then threw him overboard. Not satisfied with this, thi - 
order’ to get at 
the mate once more, but the latter avoided him by jumping into 
the +e oS ne towards the Barham, whose’ was at 
once pushed off to his reseue. Captain Way, of this com- 
panied by his third mate and fhm ror srto ip Genre ae SnaeeCe, 
where the murderer confronted them with two knives, After @i8- 
arming him of one of the knives, Captain Way gallantly closediwith him, 
when a fierce struggle ensued. The captain received a wound inthe 
hip, and another blow was aimed! at his heart, and was so neéar-to'the 
mark that it grazed his side. How the struggle might havé ended it 
is impossible to say, but at this moment the fam neg ln 
Mulay. powerless by knocking him down with a handspike, police 
then came on board, the murderer was strongly bound, andrconyeyed 


_; torthe Penitentiary, where he awaits his trial. 5. 


‘ 








*- Our Mutual Friend. By Charles Dickens, Two vols, London: Chapman & 
Hall. | 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 


OUR MUTUAL FRIEND.* 


Mr. Dickens has now been 60 long before the public, and ‘his 
name is associated with so many triumphs, some of which were 
achieved before the present generation of young men and women 
was born, that he has already obtained the position of a classic, and 
we judge him by the standard of names consecrated by time. He 
has exhibited a degree of productiveness rarely seen except in com- 
bination with a marked and melancholy falling off from the fresh- 
ness and power of early manhood. The collected editions of his 
works now spread over many volumes; the characters he has 
invented would almost people a town ; and we might well excuse 
an author who has done so much, if we found in him some slack- 
ening of the creative force which has been at work for such a length 
of time. But Mr. Dickens stands in need of no allowance on the 
score of having out-written himself. His fancy, his pathos, his 
humour, his wonderful powers of observation, his picturesqueness, 
and his versatility, are as remarkable now as they were twenty 
years ago. In some respects, they are seen to still yreater advan- 
tage. The energy of youth yet remains, but it is united with the 
deeper insight of maturer years. Not that we mean to say Mr. 
Dickens has outgrown his faults. They are as obvious as ever— 
sometimes even trying our patience rather hard. A certain extra- 
roe in particular scenes and persons—a tendency to caricature 
and grotesqueness—and a something here and there which savours 
of the melodramatic, as if the author had been considering how the 
thing would “tell” on the stage—are to be found in “ Our Mutual 
Friend,” as in all this great novelist’s productions. But when a 
writer of genius has fully settled his style, and maintained it through 
a course of many years—when his mind has passed beyond the 
period of pliability and growth, and can only deepen without essen- 
a changing—it is the merest vanity on the part of a critic to 
dwell at any great length on general faults of manner. There they 
are, and there they will remain, say what we will. The tender rind 
wherein they were cut in youth has become hard bark long since, 
and the incisions are fixed for ever. To rail at them is simple 
waste of time, besides implying a great deal of ingratitude on the 
part of the railer. We shall therefore make but brief allusion here 
to the characters of Wegg and Venus, who appear to us in the 





pr sane degree unnatural—the one being a mere phantasm, and the 
other a nonentity—and shall pass on to a consideration of the more 
solid parts of the book, in which Mr. Dickens’s-old mastery over 
human nature is once more made splendidly apparent. 

Asin its author’s previous fictions, we are almost oppressed by 
the fulness of life which pervades the pages of this novel. Mr. 





Dickens has one of the most mysterious attributes of genius—the 
power of creating characters which have, so to speak, an overplus 
of vitality, passing beyond the limits of the tale, and making itself 
felt like an actual, external fact. In the stories of inferior writers 
the characters seem to possess just sufficient personality and presence 
tocarry on the purpose of the narrative ; one never thinks of them 
as enjoying any existence at all outside the little tissue of events 
that has been woven for them. They are ghosts whom the author 
has evoked out of night and vacuity to perform certain definite 
offices within the charmed circle of the fiction to which they are 
attached ; and when we step out of that circle at the conclusion 
of the ceremonies, they vanish again into nothingness, and we 
think no more of them. Such is not the case with the concep- 
tions of larger geniuses. These do not seem to belong wholly to 





the one set of events with which they are associated, any more 
than the men and women we actually know present themselves to 
our thoughts as the puppets of a definite train of circumstances. | 
The creations of authors such as Mr. Dickens have a life of their 
own. We perceive them to be full. of potential capacities—of | 
undeveloped action. They have the substance and the freedom of 
actual existences ; we think of what they would do under other 
conditions ; they are possessed of a principle of growth. Certainly, 
the most amazing manifestation of this amazing gift is that which 
is ‘to be found in the plays of Shakespeare ; but all men of genius 
have it in a greater or less degree, and that strange and even awful 
power is, perhaps, the surest test for distinguishing between genius 
and talent. That Mr. Dickens possesses it to a remarkable extent, 
we believe few will be found to dispute. The chief characters 
even of his earlier books dwell in the mind with extraordinary 
tenacity, sometimes quite apart from the plot wherein they figure, 
which may be utterly forgotten ; and no writer of our time has 
furnished contemporary literature and conversation with so many 
illustrative allusions. This imaginative fecundity is seen in 
Our Mutual Friend” in undiminished strength. The book teems | 
with characters, and throbs with action ; but it may aac be 
objected that there is a want of some one conspicuous figure, 
dominating over the rest, and affording a fixed centre to all this 
moving wealth of life. John Rokesmith must, we suppose, be re- 
ed as the hero ; but he is certainly not the chief character, nor 
most interesting. Though in many respects well-drawn, he 
does not greatly enlist our sympathies—perhaps because his motives 
of action are strange and improbable. Indeed, the whole story 
of old Harmon’s bequest, and what arises out of it, strikes | 
us as being faulty. This, we are aware, is to proclaim a serious 
defect in the novel, as such, since we have here the basis of the 
whole fiction. But Mr. Dickens’s collateral conceptions are often 














better than his main purpose. We must.conféss that in reading 
“Our Mutual Friend” from month to month, we cared very little 
as to what became of old Harmon’s property, excepting in as far.as 
the ultimate disposal of that sordid aggregation of wealth atlected | 
the development of two or three of the chief characters. The final - 
explanation is a disappointment. The whole plot in which the de- 
ceased Harmon, Boffin, Wegg, and John Rokesmith, are concerned, 
is wild and fantastic, wanting in reality, and leading to a degree of 
confusion which is not compensated by any additional interest in 
the story. Mr. Dickens seems to be aware that his tale is liable to 
this objection, for in the very interesting “Postscript, in Lieu of 
Preface,” which he has appended to the second volume, he says :— 
“There is sometimes an odd disposition in this country to dispute 
as improbable in fiction what are the commonest experiences in 
fact. Therefore I note here, though it may not be at all necessary, 
that there are hundreds of Will Cases (as they are called) far more re- 
markable than that fancied in this book; and that the stores of the 
Prerogative Office teem with instances of testators who have made, 
changed, contradicted, hidden, forgotten, left cancelled, and left un- 
cancelled, each many more wills than were ever made by the elder 
Mr. Harmon of Harmony Jail.” We do not fora moment doubt that 
this is the fact, and it is not to the terms of Mr. Harmon’s will that 
we object, but to the circumstances flowing from that source. That 
the son, John Harmon, known through the greater part of the book as 
John Rokesmith, should come back to England under the circum- 
stances related, should disappear as related, should live for months at 
the house of his childhood’s friends, the Boffins, without being dis- 
covered, and should then be suddenly found out without any sufficient 
explanation ; that Mr. Boffin should get entangled with a man like 
Wegg ; that, granting the entanglement, Wegg, with all his cunning, 
should make his calculations with such transparent stupidity—taking 
no account of the Dutch bottle which he has seen dug up by Boffin 
from the dust-heap, and which contains, as the reader all alo 
foresees, the later will which nullifies the will relied on by Wegg 
for forcing Boffin to give up half his property ; that the coarse 
and insolent treatment of Rokesmith by Boffin, and the growi 
miserliness of the latter, maintained at all times, and before all 
people, should be a mere trick, concocted between the two, to 
turn the regards of proud little Bella Wilfer towards John, and to’ 
cure the young lady of her sordid aspirations ; and that all this, 
when the right moment arrives, should be verbally set forth, as in 
those explanations which we find at the end of plays, when the 
characters range themselves before the footlights,; make their con- 
fessions, and unravel the imbroglio; these are features in Mr, 
Dickens’s story which we cannot but regard as in the highest 
degree improbable, and as detracting from the merit of the book 
as a whole. The explanation, given towards the close, of the 
miserly ways and speeches of Mr. Boffin, is particularly unsatisfac- 
tory, for it has the effect of making what would otherwise have 
been a very masterly development of character comparatively poor, 
forced, and artificial. Mr. Boffin is introduced to the reader as a 
man of a fine, open, genial, though rough and uncultivated, nature ; 
but, under the influence of the wealth he inherits from old Harmon, 
in consequence of the strange will made by the deceased dust- 
contractor, he (apparently) becomes hard, miserly, suspicious, and 
insolent. Assuming this to be a real change, as the reader is led 
to suppose up to the last chapter but four, nothing can be more 
natural; and the gradual narrowing of the cheerful, pleasant 
character of Mr. Boffin, the stealthy creeping of that sordid shadow. 
over heart, and mind, and character, is subtly represented. But 
when we are told that the whole is a piece of acting, the conception 
takes a far lower standing artistically, though Mr. Boffin himself 
takes a higher standing morally. We should be strongly inclined’ 
to believe that Mr. Dickens altered his design in the course of 
publication, were it not for a passage in the Postscript in which, if 
we rightly understand it, allusion is made to this very part of the 
story. We there read :— 


“To keep for a long time unsuspected, yet always working itself 
out, another purpose” [he has just been mentioning the mystery 
connected with John Rokesmith’s double personality |, “ originating 
in that leading incident, and turning it ‘to a pleasant and useful 
account at last, was at once the most interesting and the most 
difficult part of my design. Its difficulty was much enhanced by the 
mode of publication ; for it would be very aureasonable to expect that 
many readers, pursuing a story in portions from month to month 
through nineteen months, will, until they have it before them com- 
plete, perceive the relations of its finer threads to the whole pattern 
which is always before the eyes of the story-weaver at his loom. Yet, 
that I hold the advantages of the mode of publication to outweigh its 
disadvantages, may be easily believed of one who revived it in the 
‘ Pickwick Papers’ after long disuse, and has pursued it ever since. 


If the foregoin e be really, as we suppose, a reference to 
the surprise siopered tee’ the reddit connection with Mr. Boffin’s 
miserly manners, it is of course conclusive as to there having been 
no divergence from the author's original intention. Yet this only 
renders the whole conduct of the business more violent and arbi ; 
Mr. Boffin is described in several places as changing in his 
nature, and as even altering in his face, which becomes lined and 
puckered with the carking thoughts that possess his soul, and which 
is constantly assuming a cunning look on trivial occasions, when his’ 
pocket seems to be touched. His very wife, though concerned in 
the plot, exhibits grief and surprise at what we are afterwards told 
she all along knows to be a generous device. Bella has observed 


this, and, when the explanation is made, she not pee oe 


to it. Mr, Boffin replies :—“ It was weakness inthe lady ;: 
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and yet, to tell you the whole truth and nothing but the truth, 
Tm .. salad of it. My dear, the old lady thinks so high of 
me that she couldn’t abear to see and hear me coming out a 
ar brown one” (Mr. Boffin’s designation for a bear). 
' i Gouldn't abear to make believe as I meant it! In consequence 
of which, we was everlastingly in danger with her.” We 
venture to think that most readers will feel that the story loses in 
verisimilitude and interest by such a mode of winding it up. 
The termination of Mr. Dickens’s novels is often hurried, and 
such is the case in the present instance. The complication of 
events does not work itself clear by a slow and natural process, 
but is, so to speak, roughly torn open. And, even before we are 
half through the book, the mystery concerning John Rokesmith is 
explained in an equally objectionable manner. Young Rokesmith, 
_or Harmon, tells yogge fl his own previous history, in a sort of 
mental soliloquy (in which a long series of events is minutely 
narrated), evidently for no other purpose than to inform the 
reader. It is surprising that so experienced a romance-writer as 
Mr. Dickens could not have devised some more artful means of 
revealing that portion of his design. Yet, notwithstanding these 
defects (which we have pointed out with the greater freedom, 
because such a writer demands the utmost candour from his 
critic), the story of “Our Mutual Friend” is interesting for its 
own sake, even apart from its treatment ; which, we need not say, 
is that of a master, if we except those points already objected 
to. We repeat what we said at the commencement—that, in 
conception and evolution of character, and in power of writing, 
this latest work of the pen that has so often delighted and 
astonished us shows not the slightest symptom of exhaustion or 
decline. Perhaps the most admirable of the dramatis persone, 
considered on artistic grounds, are Eugene Wrayburn, Lizzie 
Hexam, Bradley Headstone, and Bella Wilfer. The first of these 
characters is a consummate representation of a nature, originally 
noble, degenerating, under the effects of a bad education and of 
subsequent idleness, into a laughing indifference to all things 
worthy—into a gay and sportive disbelief in itself, in manhood, in 
womanhood, and in the world. From first to last, the 
conception is wonderfully developed, and the change that is 
afterwards wrought in Eugene’s disposition is worked out 
without the smallest violence. In strong contrast with the 
good-natured levity of Wrayburn is the stern, self-contained, 
narrow, yet (within its contracted and mechanical limits) earnest, 
nature of Bradley Headstone, the self-educated schoolmaster. 
Lizzie Hexam is the cause of bringing these two men into dangerous 
contact. She is the daughter of a man who drags the river for 


anything he can get—dead bodies among the rest—and who is | 
sometimes suspected of having more to do with the dead bodies | 
than he would like to confess. The girl, however, is a fine sen- | 


sitive being, handsome, and of a deep, tender nature ; and when 
Eugene Wrayburn sees her after the death of her father on the 


river, he takes an interest in her fate, and has her educated. His | 


interest deepens into love, yet he cannot bring himself to make an 
honest offer of marriage to one who comes of such humble and 
even ee parentage. Bradley Headstone also is in love 
with Lizzie; and the way in which his impassive, artificially- 
restrained nature breaks up into raging fury under the combined 
influences of hopeless love, jealousy, and some pungent taunts 
which Wrayburn gaily flings at him, is exhibited by Mr. Dickens 
with marvellous power and truthfulness. The transformation of 
this pattern of ail the decencies into a dark, haggard, self-tormenting 
evil genius, perpetually dogging the steps of Eugene Wrayburn, 
and at length making a murderous attack on hinr in a lonely place 
up the river, is one of the finest things in fiction. Bradley Head- 
stone is a psychological study of the deepest interest, and, we are 
persuaded, of the profoundest truth. Natures like his, originally 
cold, and still further repressed by the routine of a dry and formal 
education, are no doubt especially liable to outbreaks of ungovern- 


able passion when some great emotion at length sweeps away the | 


old habits of self-control. Mr. Dickens has traced this with a 
- singularly close and analytical eye, and nothing can be more tragic 
and impressive than the culmination of Bradley Headstone’s wrath 
in the attempted murder of Eugene. All the preparations for that 
act, and all the accessories in the way of scenery and atmospherical 
conditions, are managed in Mr. Dickens’s highest style ; and the 
mental state of a man about to commit the greatest of crimes 
has seldom been depicted with such elaboration and apparent truth- 
fulness. We are prepared to hear from a certain class of critics 
who can tolerate nothing beyond the civilities of everyday life, and 
who seem to think that great passions are among those vulgar 
mistakes of nature to which novelists should be superior, that this 
character is “sensational ;” but the genius that could conceive it 
has nothing to fear from such objectors. Very touching and 
beautiful is the character of Lizzie Hexam ; but probably the 
ag favourite in the book will be—or rather is already—Bella 

ilfer. She is evidently a pet of the author's, and she will long 
remain the darling of half the households of England and America. 


Perverse, petulant, wilfwl, wrong-headed, not a little inclined at - 


first to be selfish and money-loving, she is yet a bewitching little 
creature, and it is no surprise to find that in the end all the 

in her impulsive nature bursts into efflorescence beneath the sun- 
shine of a happy love. Of the less important characters of the 
book it is impossible to speak, they are so numerous ; but reference 
should be made to the pathetic sketch of Betty Higden and 
little Johnny, her great-grandchild. That the poor old creature's 
proud defiance of workhouse charity is true to a large number of 
our English lower class, is but too certain from cases with which 











i 


we are all familiar ; and the sketch is more especially interesting 
as having drawn from Mr. Dickens, in the final words from which 
we have already quoted, a declaration of his views on the present 
administration of the Poor Laws :— 


“In my social experiences since Mrs. Betty Higden came upon the 
scene and left it, I have found Circumlocutional champions disposed 
to be warm with me on the subject of my view of the Poor Law, 
My friend Mr. Bounderby could never see any difference between 
leaving the Coketown ‘hands’ exactly as they were, and requiring 
them to be fed with turtle soup and venison out of gold spoons. 
Idiotic propositions of a parallel nature have been freely offered for 
my acceptance, and I have been called upon to admit that I would 
give Poor Law relief to anybody, anywhere, anyhow. Putting this 
nonsenee aside, I have observed a suspicious tendency in the champions 
to divide into two parties; the ofe contending that there are no 
deserving poor who prefer death by slow starvation and bitter weather 
to the mercies of some relieving officers and some Union houses; the 
other, admitting that there are such pcor, but denying that they have 
any cause or reason for what they do. The records in our news- 
papers, the late exposure by the Lancet, and the common sense and 
senses of common people, furnish too abundant evidence against both 
defences. But, that my view of the Poor Law may not be mistaken 
or misrepresented, I will state it. I believe there has been in 
England, since the days of the Stuarts, no law so often infamously 
administered, no law so often openly violated, no law habitually so ill. 
supervised. In the majority of the shameful cases of disease and 
death from destitution that shock the public and disgrace the country, 
the illegality is quite equal to the inhumanity—and known language 
could say no more of their lawlessness.” 


We must also instance among the creations of this book the little 
deformed dolls’ dressmaker (fantastic and semi-poetical, yet with a 
deep instinct of truth); her drunken father—a sketch in which 
tragedy and comedy are mingled in a way wherein Mr. Dickens is 
quite unrivalled ; Bella’s father, a beautiful specimen of a truly 
loveable nature ; the Podsnaps and Veneerings, and the crew of 
rapscallions and adventurers, male and female, by whom they are 
surrounded—portraits admirable for the social satire they embody ; 


| Rogue Riderhood, and some of the other hangers-on about the 


river. We might almost mention the river itself as a character. 
It plays a most important part in the story, and always with 
great picturesqueness. 

We cannot refrain, ere we conclude, from referring once more to 
the Postscript, for the sake of its allusion to an event in which at 
the time we were all deeply interested :— 


** On Friday, the 9th of June in the present year, Mr. and Mrs* 
Boffin (in their manuscript dress of receiving Mr. and Mrs. Lammle 
at breakfast) were on the South-Eastern Railway with me, in a 
terribly destructive accident. When I had done what I could to-help 
others, I climbed back into my carriage—nearly turned over a 
viaduct, and caught a-slant upon the turn—to extricate the worthy 
couple. They were much soiled, but otherwise unhurt. The same 
happy result attended Miss Bella Wilfer on her wedding day, and Mr. 
Riderhood inspecting Bradley Headstone’s red neckerchief as he lay 
asleep. I remember with devout thankfulness that I can never be 
much nearer parting company with my readers for ever than I was 
then, until there shall be written against my life the two words with 
which I have this day closed this book :—Tuz Enp.” 


Tn that “devout thankfulness ” the whole English-speaking race 
will share. We cannot afford to lose such a writer as Mr. Dickens, 
A man of original, creative genius dying in the fulness of -his 
strength, leaves a gap which nothing can fill, and a regret which. 
the memory of his past triumphs only deepens and embitters, 








ON RADIATION.* 


Wuat is a Sunbeam? To answer this question as fully and 
completely as modern science now enables us, involves an acquaint- 
ance with ro insignificant portion of natural philosophy, whilst the 
nature of the facts to be studied may be said to afford by a 
key to the knowledge of a very wide range of the phenomena of 
the universe. Believing the subject only requires to be made 
plain and intelligible to be generally interesting, we have -intro- 
duced in our notice an explanatory diagram, kindly lent to us by 
the publishers of Mr. tr i 


yndall’s work, which, appealing to 
the eye, imparts a clearer, more vivid, and more durable idea of 
the relative distribution of heat in the spectrum than can il 


~ 


be conveyed by the statement in words of certain 
numerical proportions. “¢ 
Between the inner man and the outer world stand the 
the human body which translate the impressions of that 
the facts of consciousness. Each nerve responds alone 
particular phenomena for which it is specially organized, 
we do not hear with the eye, nor see with the ear, nor smell 
the tongue; neither can we attain any further perce of. 
Nature’s clothing or motions than that embraced in ey ory. 
limited categories imposed upon us by the organization 
senses. We can no more transcend the reports furnished 
consciousness by these external watchmen than a man im 
in a stone building can contemplate the aspect of the surrow 
ongeng any other direction than that in which its windows 
OOK ou . 
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Spectrum of Electric Light. 





Sir Isaac Newton was the first who by means of a prism un- 
ravelled the texture of solar light ; but the chief pioneer in this 
domain of science was Sir William Herschel. Exposing thermo- 
meters to the successive colours of the solar specirum, he deter- 
mined their heating power, and found it to augment from the 
violet or most refracted end, to the red or least refracted. | 
Pushing his thermometers into the dark space beyond the red, he 
found the heat greater than in any part of the coloured spectrum. 
Thus Sir William Herschel showed—and his results have been 
verified by various philosophers since—that, in addition to its | 





luminous rays, the sun emits a multitude of non-luminous, of | 
greater heating power, which, though playing no part in the | 
phenomena of vision, possess a distinct refrangibility of their own, | 
which renders them capable, like the luminous rays, of being | 
separated by the prism. It is not, however, alone at the less 
refrangible end of the solar spectrum that the range of the sun’s 
radiation is not limited by the extent of visibility, or, in other 
words, by the appearance of light or coloured‘rays. The same | 
circumstance was discovered by Ritter to take place at the more | 
refrangible end, where, beyond the violet, there exist a class of rays | 
feeble in heating power, but potent to work chemical change. The | 
characteristics of these ultra-violet rays have recently been made | 
the subject of some most interesting researches by Professor | 


Stokes. A sunbeam, when dissected by a prism, comprises these | 


high heating power, beyond the red. Second, luminous rays which 
display the following succession of colours: red, orange, yellow, 

n, blue, indigo, violet. Third, colourless rays of high re- 
tangibility, but feeble heating power, beyond the violet, endowed 
with a chemical energy which renders them of vital importance to 
the organic world. 

* Heat,” says Locke, “is a very brisk agitation of the insensible 
parts of the object which produce in us that sensation from which 
we denominate the object hot; so what in our sensation is heat 
in the object is nothing but motion.” All modern researches have 
tended to confirm the soundness of this extraordinary prevision 
of Locke’s. , 

There is no body in nature absolutely cold, and every body not 
absolutely cold, radiates or emits rays of heat. But what is a ray 
of heat? What is the medium by which the vibrations of a 
heated body are transferred as heat through space? The answer 
to this query involves, perhaps, the most important physical con- | 
ception to which the human mind has yet attained, viz, the | 
conception of an ocean of ether, boundless as the universe itself— 
a medium filling space, and fitted mechanically for the transmission 
of calorific, luminiferous, and actinic vibrations, in the same way 
as the air is fitted for the transmission of the vibrations which 
constitute sound. Thus the sensations of heat and light become 
reduced to the communication of motion. Up to this point we 
deal with pure mechanics, but the subsequent translation of the 
shock of the etherial waves into consciousness eludes the analysis 
of science. We know that the vibrating atoms of the heated 
body generate undulations in the surrounding ether, which alter- 
nately impinge upon the nervous filaments, and give rise to an 
impression which is transmitted with measurable and not very 
great velocity to the’brain ; but by what subtle alchemy the tremor 
of nervous matter is converted into the conscious impressions of 
light or heat, is beyond our ken and past our conception ; and 
our helplessness once more reminds us that we have here reached 
the borders of that Styx, without a Charon, which hitherto has 
always separated vital from physical phenomena. ; 

‘all the phenomena of heat and cold are thus reducible to inter- 
change of motion. Radiation is the communication of vibratory 
motion to the ether ; absorption the transfer of motion from the 
ether ; for the waves of ether may so strike against the molecules 





of a body exposed to their action as to yield up their motion to the 
Radiation is constantly going on in all directions. When 


7 


| the balance of this exchange of motion is against a body, it is 


growing colder ; when in its favour, it is becoming warmer. 
If a current of electricity, of gradually-increasing strength, be 
— through a platinum wire, its heat augments for-a time, still, 
owever, remaining obscure ; at a certain definite temperature it 
emits a feeble red light. As the strength of the current increases, 
so does the brilliancy of the light, until it finally becomes of a 
dazzling white. The light which it now emits is similar to that of 
the sun. Dr. Draper has shown by prismatic analysis that when 
the platinum wire first begins to glow, the light emitted is a pure 


red. As the glow augments, the red becomes more brilliant, but 


at the same time orange rays are added to the emission. A 

menting the temperature still further, yellow rays ongent beside 
the orange, and so, as the temperature increases, green, blue, i digo, 
and violet rays make their appearance in succession. To display 
all these colours, the platinum wire must be whtte-hot, the impres- 


| sion of whiteness being in fact the result of the simultaneous action 


of all these colours on the optic nerve. We know that the wire 
emitted invisible heat-rays before being submitted to the action of 
the electric current, and that, for some time afterwards, even when 
it had become too hot to touch, its radiation still continued 
invisible. Now, the question arises, what becomes of these invisible 
rays when the luminous ones make their appearance? A ray once 
emitted persists through every increase of temperature, and hence 


three distinct parts :—First,-colourless rays of low refrangibility, but | the radiation from the platinum wire, even when it has reached its 


| maximum brilliancy, consists of a mixture of visible and invisible 


rays. Not only so, however, but each ray once emitted increases 
in energy as the temperature of its source is augmented. Thus, 
the augmentation of the electric current which raises the wire from 
its original dark condition to an intense white heat, exalts at the 
same time the energy of the obscure radiation, until at the end it 
is fully 440 times what it was at the beginning. Every gush of 
dazzling light has associated with it a gush of invisible radiant 
heat, which far transcends the light in energy, nine-tenths of the 
total radiation from the electric-light consisting of non-luminous 
rays. 
"Although a sunbeam, or its correlative radiation from the electric- 
light, notwithstanding its furnishing three classes of rays, viz., 
invisible-heating, luminous, and actinic, — to consist simply 
of waves of ether, varying in the length of their periods, and travel- 
ling through space at a speed of 186,000 miles per second, yet the 
transparency or permeability of different substances to waves 
occupying, so to speak, a different position in the gamut of 
etherial vibration, varies greatly. The elementary gases, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen, and the mixture, atmospheric air, are as 
transparent to heat as to light: in fact, they may be said to be 
practically vacua to the rays of heat. For every ray, or, more 
strictly speaking, for every unit of wave-motion which they 
intercept, the op | transparent. gee of ammonia, bicar- 
buretted hydrogen, and sulphurous acid, absorb respectively 5,460, 
6,030, 6,480 units ; the wave-motion thus inte communi- 
cating an equivalent portion of heat to the absorbing gas, whilst, 
on the contrary, oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and air, are not sensibly 
raised in temperature by the most powerful calorific rays. In nitrous- 
oxide we have the same elementary atoms in a state of chemical 
union that exist uncombined in the atmosphere ; but, strange to 
say, the fact of combination has increased their absorbing power 
from unity to 1,800. Why should such a much larger proportion 
of heat-waves strike against and yield up their motion to the 
molecules, instead of gliding round or ing between 
them, in the latter case, than in the former? The fact that a man 
could pass more easily through a crowd of single individuals than 
if they were grouped arm in arm in twos and threes, may not be 
entirely devoid of analogy to the action of the waves and 
molecules, though alone quite inadequate to explain all the 
phenomena. , 
As there are substances ruinous to light, but not to heat, so there 
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are others which stop the light-waves, but allow a free passage to 
the slower undulations of invisible heat. Such is iodine. A solution 
of iodine in bisulphide of carbon gives us the means of filtering the , 
light from the solar beam, and experimenting with the heat-rays 
alone. Glass, though highly transparent to the luminous rays, 4s» 
in a high degree opaque to the invisible heat-rays of the electric- 
lamp, and therefore, as a material for lenses, should in these 
experiments be replaced by rock-salt. By using a large lems of 
rock-salt for conveying the rays of an electric-lamp, and interegpt- 
ing the luminous rays by a solution of iodine, Professor Tyndall 
has succeeded in exhibiting the inflammation of combustible bodies 
at the focus of the invisible rays. 

The distribution of heat in the spectrum of the electric-light, of 
which we have given a representation, is obtained by causing a 
linear thermo-electric pile to traverse the entire spectrum, and 
noting the amount of heat declared by the magnetic-needlle at short 
intervals in its progress. Drawing a datum line, and es 
along it perpendiculars proportional in length to the 
intensity indicated at the respective points, we obtain ‘the extra- 
ordinary curve which exhibits the distribution of the heat in the 
spectrum of the electric-light. As we enter the dark region 
the red, the curve shoots up into a pinnacle, which dwarfs iby its 
height the portion contained in the luminous radiation. , 
the idea suggested to the mind by the diagram is ‘that the light 
rays are comparatively but an insignificant appendage to the dark 
rays thrown in as it were by nature for the purposes-of vision. 


(See the diagram where the space A BC D represents the non- | 


luminous, and C D ¥ the luminous radiation.) 
‘*‘ The power of nature,” eloquently observes Professor Tyndall, “ is 


the power of motion, of which all its phenomena are but special | 


forms. It manifests itself in tangible and in intangible matter, being 
incessantly transferred from the one to the other, and incessantly 
transformed by the change. It is as null in the waves of the ether as 
in the waves of the sea; the latter being, in fact, nothing more than 
the heaped-up motion of the former. For it is the calorific waves 
emitted by the sun which heat our air, produce our winds, and hence 
agitate our ocean. And whether they break in foam upon the shore, 
or ‘rub silently against the ocean’s bed, or subside by the mutual 
friction of theirown parts, the sea-waves finally resolve themselves 
into waves of ether, and thus regenerate the motion from which their 
temporary existence was derived. This connection is typical. Nature 
is not an aggregate of independent parts, but an organic whole. If 
you open « piano and sing into it, a certain string will respond. 
Change the pitch of your voice; the first string ceases to vibrate, 
but-another replies. Obange again the pitch; the first two strings 
are silent, while another resounds. Now, in altering the pitch, you 
simply change the form of the motion communicated by your vocal 
chords to the air, one string responding to one form, and another to 
another. And thus is sentient man sung unto by Nature, while the 
optic, the auditory, and other nerves of the human body, are so many 
Strings differently tuned and responsive to different forms of the 
tniversal power.” 


Need we say that all who wish to keep themselves abreast of the 
progress going on in this most interesting and important depart- 
ment of science should procure the admirable summary of recent 
researches, which the publication of the present lecture places 
within their reach ? 








THE ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY.* 


Burron’s “ Anatomy of Melancholy” has Jong been famous as 
an admirable work for “ poaching in,” as Pope said of the long- 
forgotten poem of “ Psyche,” by Dr. Beaumont. As the ruins of 
some of the vast cities of antiquity afforded to later generations 
inexhaustible quarries out of which they drew the materials for 
new towns and villages ; so the immense stores of learning accu- 
mulated by Burton have set up many a less widely-read author 
in curious allusions. Wood, in his “ Athens Oxoniensis,” speaks 
of the convenience of the work for such a purpose ; and Arch- 
bishop Herring, writing towards the close of last century, says 
that the wits.of Anne’s and the First George’s reigns did actually 
resort to it. The strange, out-of-the-way lore to be found 
in “Tristram Shandy,” and which so greatly astonished its 
readers at the time, was afterwards shown to have been derived 
from the “ Anatomy of Melancholy ;” and a good deal of the 
quaint gossip about demons, goblins, familiars, &c., which makes 
sucha figure in modern works on superstition, has been filched 
fpom ‘the same repertory. Milton is said to have got the general 
idea of-his “ Allegro” and “ Penseroso ” froma poem prefixed to the 
“Anatomy.” The book was a great favourite with Dr. Johnson ; 
Lamb doated.on it ; and the latter has left among his miseellaneous 
papers some imitations of the old author which are perfectly 
marvellous for their exactness, and their droll perception of the 
eccentricities of his style. There was something, however, in 
Lamb himself very analogous to Robert Burton. Both were 
oddities; both mingled humour and melancholy in equal 
ree ; and both—like Chaucer's schelar—loved books 

‘than rich robes, or fiddle, or psaltery. The queer, 
half-shy, half-garrulous personal contidences which give 
such a peculiar charm to the “Essays of Elia,” are supposed 
by some to have been suggested by the talkative manner of the 





* Melancholy Anatomized : showing its Causes, Conseque d 
Anecdotic Illustrations, drawn from Ancient and paar bemaste, oath qeinclgty 
founded on the Jarger work entitled ‘ Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy.” London : 


old writer ; and it is very likely that such was the case, since Lamb 
was as much made up of books as of flesh and blood. He and 
Burton would have been capital company for one another over a 
pot and a pipe. This Leicestershire clergyman of the seventeenth 
eenttury was certainly one of the strangest productions of a = 
time. He seems to have been really a sufferer from the malady 
which he anatomized, and it is said that his greatest relief was in 
listening to the ribaldry and mutual abuse of bargemen. We can 
well believe it, for his book intermingles serious and even religious 
se Reb the wildest antics of a free and jesting pen. It would 
be ult to say what is absent from that singular miscellany. 
Eloquence, learning, moralizing, sermon-writing, story-telling 
(sometimes not of the most decent kind), loquacity, dignity, 
, Sense, nonsense, pithiness, diffuseness—all are there. 
The author's life, too, was as strange as his book. There are not 
wanting dark hints that he put an end to himself by hanging, in 
order not ‘to discredit his own forecasting of the day of his death, 
for he was much given to astrology. But he could not put an end 
to his ‘book, which has continued ever since to give delight to a 
choice cirdleof curious readers, who have found therein endless 
i ‘boundless wealth of literary knowledge, and much 
matter suggestive of reflection on human ways and weaknesses. 
The “Amatomy «of Mélancholy,” however, was not a work 





| designed for popularity, nor is it ever likely to become popular. 
| Despite the extremely amusing character of much of its contents, 
the volume, as a whole, is so long, and cumbrous, and redundant, 
so wanting in method, so abounding in digressions and parentheses, 
so overlaid with learning, and so quaint and old-fashioned in its 
| manner, that those who are not bookish themselves are sure to be 

daunted by its quick-set hedge of Serre references, and appa- 
rently inconsequential remarks. Nevertheless, the editor of the 
work before us has made an attempt to bring the old treatise down 
to the more easy standard of the present day. . He has compiled a 
| species of abridgment of the famous “ Anatomy ;” or, rather, he 
_ has constructed a new work out of the more ancient one, ue 

good deal of the existing material, but also supplying some of his 
_own. Ina very wordy and ornate preface, he tells us that—“The 

volume, compared with its great original, is a mere boat, formed 

with a few planks taken here and there from the body of its 

parent vessel, differently rigged and ornamented, and accommodated 


rather for parties of pleasure than purposes of bu ; but 
so trimmed, it is hoped, as to be capable of sho to its 
| passengers the superior pleasures that are to be e on the 


calm and unruffled surface of a virtuous life ; while it exhibits to 
their view the terrifying dangers of that turbulent ocean which, 
agitated by the storms of Passion anu the winds of Vice, dashes 
with rude and raging violence along its surrounding shores.” "We 
do not know where the editor learnt this style of writing ; certainly 
not from his author. But, as the preface consists of less than five 
pages, we can afford to pass over such sins against the-modesty of 
| literary expression. The writer goes on to say that hist@modelling 
| of Burton “is intended to convince youth of both Sexes that a life 
abandoned ‘to an intemperate pursuit of pleasure, however pleasing 
it may at first appear, destroys the sense of rational enjoy- 
ment, deadens the faculties of the mind, weakens the functions 
_ of the body, corrupts both the moral and intellectdal, system, 
creates a disgusting apathy and languor, and ends at last in 
habitual melancholy.” It would seem from this that the editor 
has had two objects in view—to popularize Burton, and to 
_ render his work a vehicle of moral instructiun. We are douwb 
as to the success of either attempt. The “ Anatomy of Melan- 
choly” is not very likely ever to become popular, in whatever form 
it'may be recast ; and, if our youth stand in need of fresh exhorta- 
tions‘not to misbehave themselves, it is hardly ble that ‘they 
will be much impressed by the odd gossiping style of good ‘Master 
Burton. For ourselves, we greatly prefer the. unrestrained -gar- 
rulity of the original to the more formal summary before us. Bat 
| we at once concede that such a remodelling is not intended for 
those who have learnt to love the older book ; and we readily 
acknowledge that the present volume is full of matter and enter- 
tainment, and calculated to give readers unacquainted with Burton 
a very good taste of the riches of his work. | 








THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF HORSES.* 


Tuis pamphlet of seventy pages is a vigorous protest against: the 
present system of managing—or rather, if we are to believe the 
author, mismanaging—horses. In his opinion, all existing publica- 
tions on the subject advocate, more or less, an artificial mede.of 
feeding, forgetting that, in dealing with the animal machine, the 
slightest deviation from Natnre’s laws is mischievous. The stable, 
the food, the work, and the grooming, which should all contribute 
to the health and value of the horse, may, under mismanagement, 
each become the source of impaired health. To point out the 
errors of the present system of routine management, and to show 
how it is opposed to the natural system, and detrimental to the 
constitution of the horse, has been the special object kept in view 
by “Amateur,” whilst the cause of humanity, and the esteem felt 
for the noble animal which renders such important services to:man, 
have been the animating motives in the punguit and investigation 
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of the subject. We fear tbat in the practical execution of his task 
the author’s success has hardly been so great as motives so unim- 
peachable deserved ; at any rate, we fail to detect any particular 
novelty or originality in the precepts enunciated. The special idea— 
shall we say crotchet !—of “ Amateur” is that all our thoroughbred 
horses exist in an unhealthy state of plethora, and that any horse, 
the temperature of whose blood is 98 degrees, will beat in the 
distance any horse whose blood is of higher temperature, unless 
Nature’s gifts of speed and strength are greatly against him. This 
he regards as a most ay ore axiom never before laid down, and 
the corner-stone to the fabric of health. Experience, in his opinion, 
tells us that the horse requires ten years to develop his natural 
strength and form, and that the having recourse to artificial means 
to gain an earlier maturity exhausts the vigour of the animal and 
brings on premature old age. He has fully satisfied himself that 
all horses treated under the present routine system of manage- 
ment must necessarily be diseased. “They are,” says he, 
“diseased at two years of age. They are more diseased at three 
years of age, but. the great growth of the animal has had a certain 
counteracting effect ; and at four years old, when the forced growth 
has mostly ceased, they are nearly all of them irretrievably 
diseased.” We attribute this lamentable result to the hereditary 
predisposition to maladies consequent on the depraved state of 
health of the parents, and the barbarous and unnatural treatment 
they receive at the hands of the racing community. The author 
subsequently records his opinion that there is scarcely a four-year 
old or older horse in training which would not be beaten by the best 
three-year olds, plethoric as they are, in the distance, at nearly even 
weight. 








SHORT NOTICES. 


Thoughts for Thoughtful Minds: Satirical, Humorous, Philosophical, 
Moral, amd Religious; in Prose and Verse. With a Short Poem, 
entitled ‘A Dream.’ By George Calvert, Author of “ Universal 
Restoration,’ a Poem. (Longmans & Co.)—In submitting his book 
to the public, Mr. Calvert says he presents them with an epitome of 
his inner life and meditations during the last quarter of a century. 
This, of course, is very obliging on the part of the author; and we 
are the more impressed with the value of the gift when we read 
that this gentleman’s life, for the last thirty years, ‘‘ has been of a 

earnest character.’ He makes the statement in explanation 
of the fact that there is not much humour in his work. “ Broad 
humour would bave been an incongruous and alien element. More- 
over, this age is amply provided with its jesters.” Mr. Calvert’s ‘“ main 
object is to do good, and especially to reconcile those men who 
differ widely in their opinions.” Can there possibly be better objects ? 
Gonsider how much difference: of opinion there is in the world, 
and what a fine thing it would be if certain general propositions in 
religion, morals, philosophy, and. politics, could be established, on 
which all men could agree. Mr. Calvert has attempted the task ; 
and certainly we don’t think there will be much dispute over such 
utterances as these :—‘“ Truth dignifies all men, bat falsehood lowers 
even a beggar ;””—“ To covet wealth merely for its own sake bespeaks 
@ poverty of mind, for a noble mind would scorn to be so base ;”— 
“* He who loves not liberty cannot be made free ;’”—“ It is both natural 
and praiseworthy to strive after the good opinion of our fellow- 
men; but they who too eagerly seek praise, and equally fear 
censure, seldom effect great things;’’—“ Good books are very pre- 
cious, yet bad ones often fetch a higher price ;”—‘“ Solitude hath 
many charms; but the face of man, though it sometimes frowns, 
hath more” (and what of the face of woman, oh ungallant Mr. Cal- 
‘vert ?) ;—“ An idle partner, like a sore corn (!), is always in the way ;”’ 
—** Steel is very hard, but what is so hard as a selfish heart ? ’’—and 
many more of the like kind. That touch about the sore corn is, we 
suppose, to be taken as a specimen of Mr. Calvert’s humour. How- 
ever, it would be unfair not to acknowledge that there is better stuff 
in the book. The two following sentences are pithy :—“ He is not 
without a task who will be holy ;”—‘ Some men pride themselves 
upon their cunning; but what man was ever so sharp as to outwit 
wisdom ?’’? No doubt Mr. Calvert has thought a good deal on many 
subjects, and he has sometimes thought to excellent purpose; but he 
seems to have made the mistake of regarding every obvious idea that 
comes into his mind, and which he simply shares with all other people, 
ag a revelation of wisdom. As we have had frequent occasion to 
remark before, the aphoristical style is very dangerous, unless when em- 
ployed by the highest genius, since it is pretty sure to betray a smaller 
man into dogmatism on the one hand, and platitudes on the other. The 
short) poem at the end of the present volume, called “ A Dream,” 
will be thought by many very striking; but it appears to us to con- 
found wildness. with power. 

Life Incidents and Poetic Pictures. By J. H, Powell. (Triibner & 
Go.)—Mr. Powell is the author of a work on Spiritualism, which we 
reviewed in these columns in the early part of last year, and he has 
also been a lecturer on what is called Electro-Biology. At first, when 
it, was. suggested to him to pursue this calling, he felt some qualms of 
conscience, for he did not believe in the alleged science ; bunt, as he 
went on with his practice, he gradually became convinced—mainly 
by his own unexpected successes. In the present work, he relates the 
events of his life. He was bern in London, in the year 1830, and 
had for his father a working engineer, who, in the first part of his life, 
divided his affections between his book-case and his bottle (giving the 

share to the latter), but’ who afterwards reformed, and merely 
varied his literary studies by occasionally thrashing his children 
when. he thought they had done wrong. His son, the author of 
this . book, suffered from. want of food and want of clothes in 
his early. childhood, ae — few years niet fram the hot, 
steamy air of the ing- in. a paper-mill in Hertfordshire, 
where he. was employed, He has been feeble im health ever 
































since; but we generally find that a belief in Mesmerism, Spiritualism, 
and other cognate systems, is accompanied by some form of disease. 
Mr. Powell, like a good many clever young workmen, was in early 
life seized with a desire for literary distinction. He has written much 
poetry, and has burnt some of it; while some is preserved in the 
volume now in our hands. He is, or was, the editor of the Spiritual 
Times, and at one fime started a Magazine, which was burked, owing 
to a combination of unfortunate circumstances. We have found these 
“* Life Incidents” rather dull reading. Thirty-five is too early a stage 
in life to be thinking of autobiographical confessions, and we do not 
see that Mr. Powell has anything to tell us which it is important we 
should know. He is only another of those many melancholy instances 
of imperfectly educated men in whom the ambition for literary fame 
is unaccompanied by any power to secure it, and whose chief cha- 
racteristic is a weak and complacent, though a harmless, egotism. 


Tea: a Poem. By Charles Barwell Coles. (Longmans.)—We do 
not know what the gentlemen of the Anti-Teapot Review would say 
to this poetical panegyric of the Chinese herb—or, rather, what they 
would not say. To us it appears that tea has been somewhat unfor- 
tunate on the present occasion in its poet. It has not always been so 
unlucky. Waller wrote a fine poem about tea while it was as yet a 
stranger newly introduced into this country ; and Cowper’s well-worn 
allusion has something charmingly snug and comfortable in it. But 
Mr. Coles is a desperately prosaic gentleman, intent on instructing 
and exhorting us. He has been infected by the didactic style popular 
in the last century, and which is now utterly and properly extinct ; 
and he evidently thinks a good downright fact the very best of poctry. 
As witness these lines :— 


“Some bump in cabs, some crowd the omnibus,” 


; ° ° ° “*On a stall he spies 
Oysters or whelks, and to partake the feast 
Invites some ragged urchins. . . ; 
A general row ensues ; the prompt polic 
Seize him,” &c. 


The police, by the bye, are not generally described as “ prompt,” 
and the whole “ force,” we think, should vote Mr. Coles.a testimonial, 
in acknowledgment and gratitude. At the close of the blank verse 
we have a sopg :— 

“Come pledge me, dear wife! in a cup of Bohea, 
With a hearty goodwill as I now drink to thee : 
Fill up for the little ones bumpers all round, 
From the brim to the bottom no harm can be found. 
#* # * * * ¥ 
“ Bring forth the plum-cake! let us feast and be glad ; 
It to-morrow will leave us no cause to be sad : 
Then be jolly,” &e. 
Without wishing to diminish the jollity of Mr. and Mrs. Coles and the 
little Coleses, we may just hint that, if the latter should eat too much 
of the plum-cake, they will on. the following morning have “ canse to be 
sad,” for to children there are few things more sad than the necessity 
to take physic. 

Tales from Shakespeare : Designed for the Use of Young Persons. 
By Charles Lamb. With I!lustrations by John Gilbert. (Routledge 
& Sons.)—There could hardly have been a more: difficult task than to 
put the plays of Shakespeare into the form of prose stories for the 
young. As mere stories they are sometimes defective, and they often 
touch upon events and passions with which children neither have nor 
ought to have any concern. The Lambs, however, accomplished the 
task with extraordinary success. They preserved a large proportion 
of the poetry and nature of Shakespeare, and they evaded with tolerable 
completeness the more objectionable elements. The result was that 
their version was very popular, and we are glad to see it reproduced 
in the present volume, with gay, coloured illustrations by Gilbert. 
It is unfair, however, to the memory of Mary Lamb, to omit‘all 
mention of her name, seeing that she had a most important share.in 
the production of the work. ~ 

Routledge’s Every Boy’s Annual. An Entertaining Miscellany of 
Ougteat Labwaten Edited by Edmund Routledge. With Tilustra- 
tions. (Routledge & Sons.)—The Messrs. Routledge contrive to work 
double tides with their Boy’s Magazine, which they reissue at the end 
of the year in the form of an Annual. A very good’ Annual it is, too, 
for all lively and smart young fellows. It aboundsin exciting stories, 
droll tales and anecdotes, essays, instructive treatises popularly written, 
charades, puzzles, &c., and contains a proper amount of information as 
to manly—or rather, boyly—games. Lilustrations, coloured and plain, 
are to be found in great numbers, and the volume—a very thick one—is 
splendidly bound in scarlet and gold. 

The Mad Marquess ; or, Do thy Best. (Hatchard & Co.)—This is 
a little story, published in a small pamphlet of less than fifty pages, 
and published at sixpence, teaching the duty of behaving 
to dumb avimals, and commenting on some of the cruelties to 
they are exposed by the ignorant, the bratal, and the thoughtless. 
There can be no doubt that our poor domestic slaves—horses espe- 
cially—are shamefully misused; and we trust that this well-written 
tale will be of some service in opening the eyes of ill-doers to the 
magnitude of their crime. : 

Every-day Blunders in Speaking. By Edmund Routledge. (Rout- 
ledge & Sons.) —We have here a sensible little discourse on prevalent 
errors in speech and writing, Mr. Routledge has a good deal to say 
on his subject, and he knows how to say it pleasantly aud well. 

Tommy Toddles’s Comic Almenack forall t Foaks e¢ 4 Wurld, for 
1866. (Leeds: Newton Hirst.)—The  “Almenack’’ with whieh Me. 
Tommy Toddiles has: favoured “‘ t’ warld”’ being written et gro 
in pure Yorkshire, we confess.to finding it very difficulc yore o 
shall therefore content ourselves with chronicling the fact 
appearance, for the benefit of all Yorkshiremen who may read this 


column. 
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We have also received a new edition of Romantic Tales, by the 
Author of “John Halifax, Gentleman” (one of Messrs. Smith & 
Elder’s Illustrated Series) ;—a new edition of Mr. Wilkie Collins's 
Dead Secret (in Messrs. Smith & Elder’s Half-crown Series) ;—Lena, 
or the Silent Woman, by the Author of “ Beyminstre,” &c. (in Messrs. 
Smith & Elder’s “Monthly Volume of Standard Authors”) ;—An 
Easy Guide to Doctrine and Prayer, by Henry A. Jeffreys, M.A, 
Incumbent of Hawkhurst, Kent (Rivingtons)—a little Catechism, 
useful in religious examinations ;—Questions on the Old and New 
Testaments, and Questions on General and Common Things, both by 
the Rev. Charles Isaac Yorke, M.A., and used by him at Shenfield 
School, Essex (Hatchard & Co.) ;—The Kingdom and Church of 
Hawaii, an Historical Sketch, dedicated, by permission, to the Right 
Rev. Thomas Nettleship Staley, Lord Bishop of Honolalu, by a Friend 
of the Hawaiian Church Mission, and now reprinted from the Colonial 
Church Chronicle (Rivingtons) ;—Education wnder the Revised Code, 
its Revolutionary Effects (J. G. Stevenson)—a pamphlet written with 
a view to showing that the certificated master, the boy pupil-teacher, 
and the male student in training, are being “improved out of exist- 
ence” ;—Davis and Lee, by P. C. Centz, Barrister (Mitchell & Co.), a 
defence of Southern rights against Northern impugners ;— Dishonest 
Criticism, by Henry Nutcombe Oxenham, M.A., Author of “The Catholic 
Doctrine of the Atonement ’’ (Longmans), in which a reply is made to 
two articles in recent numbers of the Dublin Review on Mr. Oxenham 
and his work ;—The Secret of Clerical Power, an Ordination Sermon 
preached in Salisbury Cathedral by H. P. Liddon, M.A., Prebendary 
of Salisbury (Rivingtons) ;—Report presented to the Vestry of the 
Parish of St. George the Martyr, Southwark, by Henry Bateson, M.D. 
Lond. (Passmore) ;—and a new edition of Abstract of Evidence taken 
before a Parliamentary Committee on the Game Laws, with the 
Opinions of the Press on the Battue, published, by permission, by the 
Anti-Battue Society (W. F. Taunton, Coventry). 








LITERARY GOSSIP. 


A NEW comic periodical is announced, with the not very brilliant title | 


of Gammon and Spinach. It is said it will appear as ‘‘a semi-comic, semi- 
scientific periodical, and that the proprietors believe that the boun- 
dary between the sublime and the ridiculous is as often overstepped by 
the savant as by the politician, lawyer,or anyother person in society who 





figures in the pages of our favourite comic journals, and that such | 
false steps offer a wide field for fun.” Full reports (comic we presume) | 


of the meetings of our scientific societies, and reviews (also comic, it 


donkey who sought to obtain some of the caresses of his master | 


by suddenly gambolling and capering before him in imitation 
of his favourite spaniel; but 


being unable to continue a meeting on account of the uncontroll- 


: it is difficult to imagine the | 
on oO . . ti + | 
umber certain Societies wearing the cap and bells, or | Gift-books” an edition of Scott's “Marmion,” and a work by Mr. 


able comicality of the chairman. A member of the Anthropo- | 


logical might, by some possibility, chaff a member of the Ethno- 
logical Society whilst passing him on the stairs; but it is almost too 


much to ask us to believe that the Epidemiological Society will pro- — 
vide us with a column of jokes, or that the Electro-printing Block 


Company, Limited, will furnish an excellent comic cartoon. Of course, 
we do not know the capabilities of the editor; but we should imagine 


the proceedings of the Grand Junction Canal Company, or even | 


those of the Odontological Society, to be rather hard material to 


make readers merry over. The members of the Syro-Egyptian 
Society would probably not comprehend a joke, if one were made 
upon them, and the accurate entry of some parody as a contribution to 
science or history in their book of proceedings, might be the means 
of misleading great German professors thirsting for knowledge. 

We announced last week that Mr. Samuel Lucas was a candidate 
for the Professorship of English Literature at University College, 
London, which has just been resigned by Mr. Masson. Mr. George 
Macdonald, the author of ‘‘ Alec Forbes,” and many other works, and 
the Rey. A. D’Orsey, are also candidates. The last-named gentleman 
ia at present English Lecturer at Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, 


and Lecturer on Public Reading, at King’s College, London. The | as “duffers”—imitations in lead or other metal of genuine antiques. 


chair at University College, it may be observed, is not one of elocution, | 


but of literature. It has usually been occupied by men of eminence 
_ in the world of letters. Among Mr. Masson’s predecessors were Mr. 
Tom Taylor, and the late Arthur Clough. 


* Belle Boyd,” the well-known heroine of the late Confederate 
struggle, who recently wrote and published here an account of her 
adventures, is said to be at present studying for the 
tuition of a very clever actress. 


French journals speak of the discovery of a series of fifty-two letters 


Voltaire to the Margravine of Bayreuth, sister of Frederick the — 


and one written to the Marquis d’ Adhémar 
1742 and 1758. They were found at Bayreuth, in 
the handwriting of Voltaire, and the cover of the 


between the years 
Bavaria; all are in 


stage, under the | 


portfolio in which | 


they were contained bears the words, “ Lettres de Voltaire.’ The 


letters have been published at Berlin accompanied by a commentar 
showing the connection between portions of the Sevaaelie well 
known correspondence and the communications from Voltaire. 


_ the limits of a monthly Magazine. With this foundation 


One of the new books for the approaching Christmas season will _ 


bear some such title as “ Puniana, or the Piccadilly Riddle Book,” 
an entirely new collection of the best puns, conundrums, and other 
small talk, written and selected by the Hon. Hugh Rowley, whose 
marvellous illuminations and monogram-designs are well-known to 
connoisseurs in such matters. A specimen of elaborate monogram- 
iMumination, recently executed for the Baroness Rothschild, is, we 
believe, considered the most perfect thing of the kind known—far 
any of the ancient missal illuminations and floreated Books 

of Hours. Mr. Rowley has been for some time collecting materials 
for his book, and, as it will be illustrated by his pencil, a highly- 
entertaining volume may be expected. 





_ bone-house at Ripon Minster. 
, some workmen lighted upon three curious stone 


Speaking of a new Riddle-book reminds us of a droll affair which 
once happened in Boston, U.S. A gentleman, now in England, sug- 
gested to a few friendly Bostonians, upon a certain occasion, the 
scheme of offering a prize for the best conundrum. A meeting was 
to be held, and some of the wits of the city were to be invited asa 
committee to decide the riddles. Amongst others asked to attend 
was Oliver Wendell Holmes, but the author of the “ Autocrat of the 
Breakfast Table” sought to be excused on some ground or other. The 
committee was to consist of twelve persons, and, although Mr. Holmes 
refused to be of their number, he could not resist the temptation of 
being present, and early in the evening he passed in quietly, and took 
a back seat. Once or twice the chairman rose to apologize for the 
absence of one member of the committee. There were eleven there, 
he said, but it was indispensable that the fall number should be 
present. At last it was hinted to him that Holmes was in the room, 
away back, just by the door. Rising once more, he suggested to his 
audience that, as the committeeman did not make his appearance, he 
would, with their permission, call upon another gentleman, and he 
had much pleasure in asking Dr. Holmes to come forward. The 
doctor, to the amusement of all present, had to come forward, and a 
very merry time ensued. We forget the riddle which won the prize ; 
but this we know—that the conundrums sent in were collected and 
published by Redmayne under the significant title of “ The Brains of 
Boston.” 


The Almanack makers are bestirring themselves, and a war of 
words is taking place betwixt some of the “ genuine old Moores” and 
others of the genuine “ Zadkiels.”” Each claims the recently deceased 
Premier for his own particular almanack. ‘ Look,” says “old 
Moore ;” “did I not say twelve months ago—‘ Another t states- 
man called to his account ; this was the noble¢gt Roman of them all’ ? 


On account of this “ prediction,” as the writer terms it, he invites the 


world to buy his pamphlet, and consider him as having the gift of 
prophecy. 

Poblishers are very backward with their Christmas and New 
Year’s books this season. Last year, the principal works of this 
character appeared early in October, in time for easy shipment to our 
Colonies and distant possessions, where they enjoy these seasonable 
things, if anything, more than we do at home. With the exception 
of two or three, they will certainly not appear until November or 
December. Daring the week, the Messrs. RourLepGE have issued 
“A Round of Days described in Original Poems,” by some of our 
most celebrated Poets, and “Pictures by Eminent Artists,” a 
sumptuous table book, the production of the Brothers Dalziel. 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. have also issued “ Pictures of Society, 


| i i k, with 100 illustrations ; 
may be supposd) are promised. We have all heard of the neglected | Grave and Gay,” a magnificently bound book, wi 1 


and “ Watts’s Divine and Moral Songs,” also with 100 illustrations. 
The last is very similar in appearance to the illustrated edition of 
* Barbauld’s Hymns,” as published by Mr. Murray. 


Mr. J. W. Bennett is about to add to his series of “‘ Photographic 


F. G. Stephens, entitled “‘ Flemish Relics: Architectural, Legendary, 
and Pictorial;” also two smaller works on the Ruined Abbeys and 
Castles of Yorkshire and the Border. 

Early in November, Messrs. Groompripce & Sons will publish a 
new Christmas book by the authors of “A Bunch of Keys,” entitled 
“Rates and Taxes, and How they were Collected,” to be edited by 
Thomas Hood. 


Curiosity-hunters in and about London have been well provided for 
recently. Down by the banks of the Thames, in the neighbourhood 
of the railway bridges and the Embankment, Irish labourers and 
others have found the antiquity-trade a very profitable calling. 
Recently, in one old shed not far from London Bridge, a man had 
quite a show of Roman and early British curiosities, arranged on a 
sort of extempore counter, and in lots and heaps like apples upon a 
stall. Flower-pots full of old coins, shovels full of fibule and British 
spear-heads, with rusty pieces of ironwork that have accumulated in 
and around the old river these dozen centuries, including the tenpenny 
nails and broken hinges of even the last generation, were di ed for 
sale. Amongst the rubbish were some interesting relics, but by far the 
larger portion of the “‘ curiosities” were what are technically known 


As the opportunity of purchasing these antiques from an Irish 
labourer appeared to stimulate buyers, one curiosity-dealer sold out his 
entire stock of certain doubtful articles to the workmen, and the 
industrious manufacturers have found a ready market for their wares. 
Those of our readers who may have a taste for collecting, should be 
upon their guard when Roman or early British reliques are offered for 
sale. 


The Fisherman’s Magazine and. Review, which, it may be remem- 


| bered, was started a year or two ago under the edito of Mr. 
Cholmondeley Pennell, is, we understand, to be forthwith 
with the new weekly paper about to be brought out by the same 


publishers, Messrs. CHapman & Hat, under the title of The Land and 
the Water. The Fisherman’s Magazine, which was the first attempt 
ever made to establish an organ devoted exclusively to fish and 
fishing, has enjoyed a larger share of popularity than falls to the lot of 
most “‘ class publications ;” but the subject, it appears, has 

laid, 


alread 
The Land and the Water starts under favourable ? Mr. 
Pennell is not, we understand, connected in any way with the new 
paper. Mr. Frank Bucklapd is spoken of as the editor. 


The Cheltenham people have been entertaining theif townsman 
Mr. G. A. Williams, the well-known librarian and bookseller there, to 
@ public dinner, on the occasion of his having been in business fifty 
years. A great many noblemen and gentry residing in the 
bourhood were present, and the affair concluded with the usual 
speeches, and a song entitled ‘‘ The Fine Old English Bookseller.” 

An interesting antiquarian discovery has just been made in 

Beneath the Cathedral chapter- 


: 


fe 


| 
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One is said to be as old as the twelfth century, and on the side of a 
Maltese-shaped cross a sword is carved. Tketwo smaller stones have 
covered the remains of young persons. The larger one, however, is 
the most curious, and the form of the cross is exciting much specula- 
tion amongst antiquaries. 

A new and very beautifully-printed edition of the Rev. R. A. 
Wilmott’s “ Pleasures of Literature” has just been prepared by the 
Messrs. ROUTLEDGE. 

“ Mehemet the Kurd, and Other Tales from Eastern Sources,” is 
the title of a literary curiosity which will shortly appear at Messrs. 
Bett & Daupy’s. The tales are of the same description as those in 
the “ Arabian Nights,” and are translated from the Arabic, Turkish, 
and Persian languages, by Mr. Charles Wells (member of the Royal 
Asiatic Society), for the first time into English. There are also 
several original poems, taken chiefly from the Turkish, the rich 
and ornate poetry of which language is but little known in 
England. The great success attained by the “ Arabian Nights,’ which 
are only a collection of similar tales and poems, would seem to promise 
for this work some success, for we have had but few or not any 
fresh translations from Eastern languages for many years, although 





a series of ten engravings on wood of English country life; 
an entirely new edition of Edgar A. Poe’s Poems, illustrated by 
eminent artists, small 4to. ; “ Varia,” aselection of rare readings from 
scarce books, printed by Whittingham ; ‘‘ The Royal House of Tudor,” 
a series of biographical sketches, by George Wallis, keeper of the art 
division, South Kensington Museum, illustrated with 28 full-length 
portraits of the Tudor Family, executed for the Prince’s Chamber, at 
the new Palace at Westminster, by Richard Burchett; “ Poems of the 
Inner Life,” selected chiefly from modern authors, by permission, &c. 
The same publishers announce “A History of Banks for Savings, 
including a full account of the origin and progress of Mr. Gladstone’s 
recent prudential measures,” by William Lewins, author of “ Her 
Majesty’s Mails,” with a photograph of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer; and “ Miss Biddy Frobisher,” by the author of “ Mary 
Powell,’ &c. 

Messrs. Macmi~Lan & Co. announce a “ gem edition” of “ Sonnets 
and Songs by William Shakespeare;” also “Essays on Art,” in- 
cluding essays on Mulready, Dyce, Holman Hunt, and Herbert, by 
Francis Turner Palgrave; “ Romances and Minor Poems,” by Sheriff 


_ Bell; a new edition of Lady Chatterton’s poem “ Leonore,” printed 


there have been many imitations of Eastern tales. The competency | 
of Mr. Charles Wells as a translator is sufficiently shown by the fact | 


that, some years ago, the Council of King’s College awarded him “a 
special prize for proficiency in the Turkish language,” and that he 
has produced a “Treatise on Political Economy,” written in the 
Turkish language, which was highly spoken of by competent judges. 
Mr. W. P. Nimmo has in the press—“ Pen and Pencil Pictures 
from the Poets,” a series of forty illustrations on wood, with descriptive 
selections from the writings of the Poets, printed within red lines; 
“‘ Gems of Literature :” a Collection of the most Notable Beauties of 
the English Language, illustrated with upwards of 100 original en- 


of Ancient and Modern Pictures, with Critical Remarks on the Pre- | poems by the late E. J. Armstrong, Esq., President of the Under- 


sent State, Treatment, and Preservation of Oil Paintings, by an 
Artist; “James Meetwell: a Story of Real Life;” ‘“ Celebrated 
Characters, sketched by Celebrated Men ;” and “ The Diverting History 


on thick toned paper, with title and frontispiece engraved by 
Jeens; “ Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland,” by Lewis Carroll, 
with illustrations by John Tenniel, engraved by the Dalziel 
Brothers; a re-issue of the ‘“ Statesman’s Year Book;” and 


|“ Eece Homo: a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ,” 


in 2 vols.8vo. The same publishers have in preparation “ Hereward, 
the Last of the English,” a new novel by Professor Kingsley, and 
another new novel by Mr. Henry Kingsley, entitled “ Leighton 
Court.” The Hon. Mrs. Norton is to commence a new novel in the 
January number of Macmillan’s Magazine. Messrs. MAcMILuay, it is 


_ said, have sold more than 50,000 copies of their “* Globe Shakespeare ” 


gravings, drawn expressly for this work ; “ Lights in Art:” a Review | en lone hee Beene eee 


of John Gilpin,” illustrated with numerous full-page illustrations, | 


designed by Charles A. Doyle, and printed in colours by Schenck and 
Macfarlane. 

Messrs. Deicuton, Bet1, & Co., of Cambridge, have in the press 
“ An Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry,” by W. 8. Aldis, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; “ An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, 
for the Use of Colleges, and Schools, and Students preparing for the 
Three Days’ Examination in the Senate House,” by P. T. Main, M.A., 
Fellow of St. John’s College; “ An Elementary Treatise on Geo- 


metrical Conic Sections,” by W. H. Besant, M.A., St. John’s College, | 


Cambridge ; and “The Mathematical Writings of Duncan Farquharson 
Gregory, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, edited by 
William Walton, M.A., Trinity College, with a Biographical Memoir 
by Robert Leslie Ellis, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge,” 1 vol. 8vo., &. 


Messrs. Hurst & BLackettT announce “The Memoirs and Corre- 
spondence of Field-Marshal Viscount Combermere ;” the second and 
concluding volume of Miss Meteyard’s “ Life of Josiah Wedgwood,” 
with 300 illustrations ; “ From Cadet to Colonel, the Record of a Life 
of Active Service,” by Major-General Sir Thomas Seaton ; “‘ Religious 
Life on the Continent,” by Mrs. Oliphant; the third and fourth 
volumes of the Hon. Grantley Berkeley’s “ Life and Recollections ;” 
<‘ Sport and Sportsmen,” by Charles Stretton, Esq.; and “ Social Life 
in Florence,” by Count Arrivabene. 


Among the same publishers’ forthcoming new novels are—“ Hester’s 
Sacrifice,” by the author of “ St. Olaves”; “ Fides, or the Beauty of 
Mayence,” by Sir Lascelles Wraxall, Bart.; “ Chronicles of Dart- 
moor,” by Mrs. Marsh; and works by the Hon. Mrs. Norton, the Rev. 
J. M. Bellew, Mark Lemon, Walter Thornbury, the author of “ No 
Church,” the author of “ Grandmother’s Money,” and others. 


Messrs. Bert & Datpy announce “The Great Works of Raphael,” 
a series of twenty photograpbs from the best engravings of his most 
celebrated paintings, with the Life, by G. Vasari, translated, with 
notes and illustrations, by Mrs. Jonathan Foster, and an appendix 
containing a complete list of the authenticated works of Raphael ; 
the “* Odyssey of Homer,” rendered into English blank verse, by 
George Musgrave, 2 vols.; ‘ Shadows of the Old Booksellers,” by 
Charles Knight; “ Common Words with Curious Derivations,” by 
Archdeacon Smith; “ Verses New and Old,” by Arthur Munby; a 
second volume of “ The Decline of the Roman Republic,” by George 
Long; and “‘ The Dublin Afternoon Lectures, delivered in 1865,” &c. 


Messrs. W. H. Atten & Co. announce some new books; amongst 
them the “ Lives of the English Cardinals,’ by the author of 
“ Memoirs of the Court of the Regency: “ The Life of Franz Schubert, 
from the German of Dr. Kreissle von Hellborn,” by Edward Wilber- 
force, author of “ Social Life in Munich;” “The History of the 
British Empire in India, from 1844 to 1862, forming a Supplement 
to Mr. Thornton’s ‘ History 6f India,’”’ by Captain L. J. Trotter, late 
2nd Bengal Fusiliers, 2 vols. ; and “ Celebrated Trials connected with 
the Army and Navy,” by Mr. Serjeant Burke. 

Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., in addition to works in general 
literature recently announced, have in preparation the following new 
illustrated works:—* Pictures of Society, Grave and Gay,” com- 


prising one hundred engravings on wood, from the pictures of eminent _ 


artists, beautifully printed by Messrs. Dalziel Brothers, with an 


and Moral Songs of Dr. Watts,” a new and very choice edition, illus- 


trated with one hundred woodents from original designe by eantnent | Travis (Dr. H.), Moral Freedom reconciled with Causation. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


artists, engraved by J. D. Cooper, small 4to.; “The Twenty-third 
Psalm,” with richly-coloured emblematic borders, small 4to.; “The 
Three Kings of Orient,” a Christmas carol, illuminated, small 
4to.; “The Pleasures of Memory,” by Samuel Rogers, illustrated 








Messrs. Moxon & Co. will publish early next month a volume of 


graduate Philosophical Society, and formerly a member of the College 
Historical Society, at the request of which Societies the poems are 
printed. 

.- The second volume of * Die Geschichte des Dramas,” by J. L. Klein, 
will shortly appear, treating of the Greek comedy and the drama of 
the Romans. The work is published by Weigel, of Leipzig. 

Dipiée & Co. have just published a beautiful and curious volume 
called the “ Grande Mystére de Jésus,” a Breton drama of the Middle 
Ages, translated by M. de Ja Villemarqué. 

Favre & Co., of Paris, announce “ La Cousine du Roi,” an historical 
romance, by M. Alphonse Brot. 

The impatiently-awaited work of M. Victor Hugo, “ Les Chansons 
des Rues et des Bois,” appeared on Wednesday last at the Librairie 
Internationale. 

M. Langel’s work, “ Les Etats Unis pendant la Guerre,” will appear 
at the end of October. 





LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS FOR THE WEEK. 


Agnes, by Mrs, Oliphant. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1, 11s, 6d, 

Aids to Bible Reflection. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 

Aldis (W. 8.), Elementary Treatise on Solid Geometry, 8vo., 83. 
Always Happy. New edit. 18mo., 2s. 

Ascham (Roger), Works of, by Dr. Giles. 4 vols. Feap., 20s. 
Brown’s Sporting Tour in India, by Capt. W. 8. Hunt. 4to., 21s. 
Bosworth (Dr.), Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels in Parallel Columns, 8yo., 123,6d, 
Bunyan (John), The Holy War. New edit. Feap., 3s. 6d. 

Barton’s Anatomy of M choly, ab pon 12mo., 3s. 

Calvert (G.), Thoughts for Thoughtful Minds. Feap., 4s. 
Charlesworth (J.), Familiar Sketch of. Feap., 3s. 

Cox (R.), Literature of the Sabbath Question. 2 vols. Cr. Svo., 15s. 








D n (J } Key to Grammatical Analysis. 12mo., 1s. 6d. 
Darby Gt). aggiero Vivaldi, and other Lays of Italy. 8vo., 5s. 
Dickens (C.), Barnaby Rudge. Cheap edit. Vol. I, Or, 8vo., 2s, 


Eggs and Poultry as a Source of Wealth. 2nd edit. Feap., ls, 
Flemish Relics. Pho phically illustrated. 8vo., 21s. 
Gay worthys ™). 2nd edit. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 16s. 
Guthrie ¢ . ©.), My Lost Love (Poems). Cr. 8vo,, 5s. 
Head and Heart Legacy, by Pamphilius. New edit. 12mo., 1s. 
Hill (S. 8.), Travels in Egypt and Syria, 8vo., 14s, 
Holmes (0. W.), Autocrat of the Breakfast Table. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s, 
Homer’s Iliad, Translated by Chapman, revised by Rev. R. Hooper. New edit. 
2vole. 12mo., 12s. 
James (@.P. R.), The False Heir. Cheap edit. Feap., 1s. 
John Gilpin, with colord. illust. by C. A. Doyle. 4to., 1s. 
King’s Own Borderers (The), by J. Grant. 3 vols, Cr. 8vo., £1. 11s, 6d. 
Lever (C.), The Knight of Gwynne, Lllust, by Phiz. New edit. 2 vols. Cr, 8vo., 12s, 
Lyttelton (Rev. W. H.), Sermons on the Holy Communion. Feap., 3s. 
ackenzie (Bp), Memoir of, by Dean Goodwin, 2ndedit. Or, 8vo., 6s. 
Massey (W.), History of England during the Reign of George LIL. New edit. 
‘Vol. IL. Or. 8vo., 6s. 
Maynard (J.), The Parish of Waltham Abbey. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d, 
Mil (J. 8.), Augustus Comte and Positivism. 8vo., 6s, 
Montaigne’s Essays, Selections from, Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Monthly Paper of Sunday Teaching. Vol. V. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 
somes 8 oo Book of Yamily Management. 12mo., 2s. 
ullens (Mrs.), Faith and Victory. hay Sg 4s. 6d. 
Nettleton (Rev. A.), Remains of, by Dr. G. Tyler. Cr. 8vo., 3s, 6d. 
Playtime with the Poets. 2nd edit. Imp. 16mo., 6s, 
Powell (J. H.), Life Incidents and Poetic Pictures, Feap., 5s, 
Read me a Story. New edit.. 18mo., ls. 
Reynolds (H. R.), Notes of the Christian Life, Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d, 
Romantic Tales, by the Author of “ John Halifax.” New edit, Cx, 8vo., 5s. 
Round (A) of Days, Illustrated. 4to., 21s. 
Russell ag ale O.), on Crimes and Misdemeanours. 4th edit. 3 vols. Royal 8vo., 
£5. 15s. 6d. 
Ruined Abbeys (The) of the Border. Imp. 16mo., 3s. 64. 
Yorkshire. Imp. 16mo., 3s, 6d, 
Scott (Sir W.), Marmion. Photo. illus. 8vo., 18s. 
Select Library of Fiction—The Country Gentleman, by ‘‘Scrutator.” Feap., 2s. 
St, Olave’s, by the Author of ‘‘ Janita’s Cross.” New edit. Cr. 8vo., 5s, 





elaborate and novel design by Messrs. Leighton & Co.; “The Divine | Shakespeare. Qassell’s Hlustrated Edition. Vol. I. ato., 128. 


. ™Globe” Edition. New edit. Cr, 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
Smith, Elder, & Co.’s Shilling Series—Lena. Feap., 1s. 
Sparrowgrass Papers (The). Feap., ls, 








Two School Girls (Fe) an Auber of wh — wae World.” Feap., 2s. 6d. 
Waterloo: a Sequel to *‘ The Conscript.” Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
Watts (Dr. L.), Divine and Moral Songs, /Illustrated, Small 4to., 7s. 6d. 


| Webb (Mrs.), Naomi. New edit. Feap., 7s. 6d. 
: . ‘ - | Wright (W.), Contributions to the Apocryphal Literature of the New Testament. 
with twenty designs, forming a volume of “Cundall’s Choice 


Editions of Choice Books,’ small 4to.; “ Pictures for the People,” ° 


8vo., 73. 


Zinzendorf (Count), Life of (the Banished Count), Cr, 8vo., 6s, 
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POLITICS, SOCIETY, LITERATURE, ART, & SCIENCE. 
Published every Saturday. 32° pages. Price Fourpence, 





Cortznrts or No. 277, OctosEr 21, 1865 :— 
R gvrew OF Pottrics. Fins Arts :— 


Lord Palmerston. Music. 

England and the United States. The London Theatres. 

Annual Conservatism in Essex. 8 

Coming Judicial Changes. ommncs. 

qovae E> at Bypeceniokd. Mowry anp ComMERceE. 
e Gre an of Fychow. . 

Social Science Views of Morality and | R®vrews or Booxs:— 


Religion. Sherman’s Campaign in Georgia and 
Chess-playing. the Carolinas. 
Furniture and Furnishing. Books of Poems. 
Beauty in Harness. Polynesia. 
The Cattle Plague. ee wae 
ve ming Dictionary. 
Tux “Lownon Review” Cuvrct| The Quarterly mela 


Commission :— Short Notices. 


No. XXIX.—The Diocese of Chester. | Literary Gossip. 
—No, 1.—Liverpool. List of New Publications for the Week. 








Post-office Orders to be made payable to ISAAC SEAMAN, Publisher, 11, 
Southampton-street, Strand, W.C. 


OFFICE: 11, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. __ 


| eee sy HALL, King William-street, Charing-cross 
Every Night at EIGHT. Saturday Afternoon at THREE. 

Mr, GOURLAY, the celebrated Delineator of Scottish Character, in conjunction 
with Miss SUSAN GODDARD (Mrs. Gourlay), the eminent Scottish Ballad 
Vocalist, will have the honour of appearing in their Novel, Laughable, an 
Original Entertainment, entitled, MRS. M‘GREGOR'S LEVEE; or, A COLLEC- 
TION OF SCOTTISH CURIOSITIES. Introducing a variety of Comic and 
Eccentric Characters, New Songs, Odd Sayings, Old Proverbs, Dances, Amusing 
Stories, Humorous Anecdotes, &c. 

LITTLE JOHNNY, the accomplished Juvenile Comedian and Comic Vocalist 
each Evening. 

Dress Stalls, 3s.; Ditto (where Bonnets can be worn), 3s.; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 
1s.; Private Boxes, £1. 1s. and £1. 11s, 6d, 


IVIL SERVICE OF INDIA.—A Competitive Examination 

of Candidates will be held by the Civil Service Commissioners on March 19th 

next, and following days. The Competition will be open to all natural-born subjects 

of her Majesty who, on the 1st of March next, shall be over 17 and under 21 years 

of and of good health and character. Copies of the Regulations may be 
obtained on application to the Secretary, Civil Service Commission, London, 8.W. 




















A SCRIPTURE READER of many years’ standing, whois now 

through illness unable to perform the whole duties usually required, would 
be glad to meet with any benevolent Christian, whom he would be glad to assist to 
the utmost of his power. He is married, and has a family. ‘The case is well 
known to several, who would willingly answer enquiries; and he has good testimo- 
nials and references extending over mong vores of laborious work.—Apply by 
letter, to J. E. L., 27, Laurence-Pountney-lane, B.C. 


—_— following Letter appeared in “The Times,” of the 
24th inst. :— 
GOOD NEWS FOR PORT WINE DRINKERS, 
To the Editor of the “* Times,” 


Srr.—In an article which lately appeared in The Times, you refer to the practice 
which largely prevails in Portugal of more or less brandy ing the wine intended for 
this market, and you add, “‘ this brandy is added in order to stop fermentation 
and to retain a certain amount of sugar in the wine.” The apology for this practice 
consists in the fact, that the 5 te of the oidium in 1851 necessitated a larger 
addition of alcohol than heretofore for the preservation of the wine. 

Now that the oidium has passed away, and the fruit-bearing of the vine is not 
disturbed by the 1 ee Nee disease, it becomes a matter of some os ge to 
reduce the alcoholic properties of fry to a minimum of strength. With this view 

~ we have endeavoured to secure ports possessing lightness, purity, and quality, and 
we have just received a parcel equal to about 1,700 dozen from a well-known 
o — ” of ee agp Douro. 
correspondent states that ‘‘ this wine possesses many of the characteristics 
of Burgundy—viz., fine colour, great body, and is silky xtrem 
combined with great flavour.” , 2 ‘ sot, oxi ely dry, 
It is besides a fully fermented wine. 
We would only further mention that the price is 30s. per dozen. 


We beg to remain, Sir, your very obedient Servants, 
H. RB. 
Crosby Hall, 32, Bishopsgate-street Within, R. WILLIAMS & CO. 
October 23. 








( BOLOGY ELEMENTARY COLLECTIONS, to illustrate 
the new edition of “ Lyell’s Elements of Geology,” and facilitate the stad 
of Mineralogy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 500 guineas; “4 
nah —— 4 a come, — and Recent oe ogical Maps, 
ers, e Recen i 4 . i i 
or vereags pp ree — cations, &c,, of J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to Her 


ivate Instruction is given in Mi 
FOS. 149, Strand WOE raloey and Geology by Mr. TENNANT, 


TLANTIC AND GREAT WESTERN R 
A i CERTIFICATES OF DEBENTURE vragen 
‘The Coupons from the above Certificates of Debentu ovem 
= ai ~y ee Sa (Limited), and mieet Ne talvaee tees i 5 
ces 0 e Compan inati 
ae rae & te os a examination. If sent by post, a cheque for the 
5, bers go Na aere ms Victoria Street, Westminster : 
or 26, ogmorton Street, Lond .C. r 
October, 1865. beep 


REAT NORTHERN CEMETERY 
SEVEN MILES FROM LONDON BY ‘was ms on ge 








Ground Consecrated, 100 Acres; Unconsecrated, 60 Acres, Usually charged 
Catacomb ... oe wee bee wat en rv 
Ground for Brick Vault for 6 Coffins a ae “sis 8 
Ditto ditto 12 ditto... ., 4.1010 0 |. 21 0 
Pr - ey es ren ial bad -- 215 O 44 } 
on Interment (including Desk Servi 
Maia. . . “OF $ obs 





Intermentin Family Grave (nochargeforGround)... 2 2 0 {i ot Provided 


or in other | 
: NO EXTRA CHARGE ON SUNDAYS. "> °™**Ties. 
OFFICES: 122, HIGH HOLBORN, W.0. 


Rochetts, a delightful Mansion, with stabling, gardens, wns apea 

k lodge entrance, &c., and an attractive little domain, in about acres, 

ldly undulated, ricbly timbered, and refreshed by ornamental water, close to 

the picturesque village and church of South Weald, in Essex, a | and healthy 

district, five miles from Romford, two miles from Brentwood, from thence 
about three-quarters of an hour’s ride by rail from the metropolis. 


MW ESSBs. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY, beg to 

inform the public that they have received instructions from the Trustees of 
the Lady Jarvis to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the Guildhall Coffee-house, 
Gresham-street, E.C., on Tuesday, the 31st day of October, at 12 o'clock, the above 
completely-appointed MANSION and FREEHOLD ESTATE, formerly the favou- 
rite residence of the late Earl St. Vincent, and combining unusual advantages as to 
situation with respect to the enjoyment of society and field sports, being in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of numerous seats of the county gente and adjoining 
Weald-ball, the estate of Sir KR. Digby Neave, on one side, and, with that exception, 
skirted and enclosed by the lands and deer park of C. Tower, Esq., and surrounded 
by a district proverbially raral and picturesque, also well stocked with game, andin 
the midst of the meets of the Puckeridge and Essex fox hounds, and the Hon. G. 
Peter’s stag hounds. The mansion occupies an elevated site, and is approached 
from the village by a lodge entrance and carriage drive through a small and nicely 
timbered park, thickly screened by plantations, with orangery, well-kept lawns, 
tastefully disposed pleasure grounds and private walks overlooking and descending 
to a fine sheet of water, with ornamental bridge, boat and summer-houses. The 
interior accommodation comprises on the chamber floor five lofty best bed rooms 
and three dressing rooms, two secondary bed rooms, school room, four servants’ 
bed rooms, day and night nurseries, &c. ; on the ground floor, a spacious entrance 
hall, well proportioned and lofty dining and drawing rooms, library opening to the 
lawn and grounds, dressing room, &c., convenient domestic offices, and in the base- 
ment, excellent and extensive cellarage. There are also various outbuildings and 
yards, with loose boxes and stabling for 10 horses, ‘coach-houses, saddle room, 
&ec., with lofts and grooms’ rooms over, large kitchen garden enclosed by walls 
clothed with fruit trees, and containing a range of vineries in full bearing, also 
various forcing-houses, and in the rear of the stabling farm buildings. The land, 
with the exception of about 47 acres arable, is in pasture, in good heart and condi- 
tion; about 61 acres are let with the mansion to a first-class yearly-tenant ; the 
residue, with conveniently placed farmhouses and homesteads, known as the Great 
Rochetts Farm and the Gate Farm, are also in the occupation of respectable year] 
tenants; there are also various labourers’ cottages, and in the village four we 
tenanted dwelling-houses. Full printed iculars, with plans, ma obtained 
at the place of sale; and at the principal hotels at Brentwood and ‘ord; also 
of Messrs. Phelps and Bennett, solicitors, 14, Red Lion-square, W.C.; of Messrs. 
Cotterill and Spackman, agents, Bath ; and, with orders to view, by appointment, 
of Messrs. Daniel Smith, Son, and Oakley, iand agents and surveyors, 10, Waterloo- 
place, Pall-mall, 8.W. 





Sussex, in the picturesque neighbourhood of Cuckfield and Linfield.—Beechurst, a 
modern Residence, standing in about 11 acres of Pasture Land, with carriage 
approach, Stabling, Lawn, Conservatory, &c. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY, heg to 
inform the public that yw | have received instructions to offer for SALE 
by AUCTION, at the Guildhall Coffee-house, Gresham-street, on Tuesday, the 3st 
October, at 12 o’clock, in one lot (unless previously disposed of b private contract), 
the above FREEHOLD RESIDENCE and GROUNDS, with earl possession 
situate one mile from the Hayward’s-heath Station on the Brighton way, an 
from thence about 1} hour’s ride by rail from the metropolis ; also within one mile 
equi-distant from Linfield and Cuckfield, a district proverbially picturesque. The 
house, recently erected in the Tudor style, with ornamental roof and chimneys, 
stands pleasantly screened from the road, with a carriage approach, and a lawn at 
the south front. It contains nine bed and dressing ‘rooms, bath room, boucoir, 
dining and drawing rooms (the latter opening into a conservatory), library, hall 
back and front staircases, domestic offices, cellars, &¢., with detached stabling and 
cottage corresponding in style with the house, kitchen garden, cow house, piggeries, 
&c., and valuable pasture land, capable of embellishment. The whole comprising 
about 11 acres, icey | to a good road, and commanding, from various points, a 
fine panoramic view of the surrounding beautiful country, with the south-down 
hills in the distance. Printed particulars will be shortly published, and may then 
be obtained at the place of sale; and, with orders to view, of Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Son, and Oakley, land agents and surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mali, 8. W. 





The Badgeworth Estate.—Alteration of Day of Sale.—In the county of Glocester, 
about three miles from the fashionable town of Cheltenham, ne miles from 
a and within one mile of a projected station on the East Glocestershire 

way. 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY, beg to 


inform the public that they have received instructions from the Pp 

to offer for SALE by AUCTION, at the London Tavern, Bishopsgate Street B.0., 
on Thursday, Nov. 23 (instead of Tuesday, Oct. 31, as sonenaien advertised), at 
1 precisely, in one lot, the above very choice FREE! HOLD RESIDENTIAL 
PROPERTY, comprising a substantial and commodionus family mansion, containing 
dining and drawing rooms, six best bedrooms, dressing rooms, servants’ rooms 
and excellent domestic offices ; with various outbuildings, capital stalle and coach- 
house. The mansion stands in the midst of tastefully-disposed pleasure-grounds 
with lawn, adorned with fine timber trees and ornamental shrubs, and the 
situation is enjoyably enhanced by views of the fine hill scenery of the neighbour- 
hood, The-domain, extending over 341 acres of sound pasture and fertile arable 
land, is very conveniently arranged for occupation, with suitable homesteads and 
farm premises, well siluate as to market towns; it is intersected aud approached 
by good roads, and the farms are in the occupation of respectable yearly tenants, 
at rentals producing about £648 per annum, exclusive of the mansion and Jands. 
in hand. The estate, in proximity to the town of Cheltenham, with its surroundi : 
picmeeeins Somers, 2° fine sporting character of the country, and its genial an 

ealthy c , with good society, offers to any purchasers a position with unusual 
residential attractions and advantages. Possession of the mansion and curtilage 
may be had on completion of the purchase. Particulars, with lithographic plans 
may be obtained at the Queen’s and Plough Hotels, at Cheltenham; the Beli 
Hotel, at Glocester; the London Tavern, E.C.; of Messrs. Haves * Twisden 
Parker, and Co., 60, Russell Square, W.C.; and of Messrs, Daniel Smith Son, 
and Oakley, land agents and surveyors, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, 8. W. i 





No. 18, Arlington-street, St. James’s.—Noble Town Mansi 
9 Building Site. ansion and Valuable 


ESSRS. DANIEL SMITH, SON, and OAKLEY, 


beg to inform the public that they have received instructi 
for SALE by AUCTION » at the esten Tavern, Bish paw ow Rh te 
Thursday, Nov. 23rd, at 1 precisely (unless previousl di od of by private treaty) 
the above valuable and desirably-situate west-end MANSION , occupying one of the 
most central and fashionable positions in town, at the south end and west side of 
Arlington-street, and between the mansions of the Karls of Yarborough and 
Zetland, a situation remarkable for its quietude,@with open, cheerful views back- 
wards, over the Green-park, and outlet immediately thereto, The proximity to 
the Houses of Parliament, St. James’s, and the Clubs, offers to a statesman, or an 
one of wealth and position, unusual conveniences for the p of assemb! & 
residence. The present structure is in the Gothic style of architec:ure oa is 
approached thr ugh an archway with stables, across a spacious forecourt, with 
den at the west front descending to the Green-park. The interior accommo- 
tion comprises various chambers, a fine suite of tion rooms looking to the 
ark, grand staircase, back ditto, noble dining room, library, entrance hall, inner 
tto, and in the basement well-appointed kitchen and various domestic offices 
The property, with the exception of a small portion of the garden (leasehold is 
freehold, and offers, subject to ordinary restrictions, a fine site for building. ‘all 
pats will be shortly ee and may then be obtained at the place of 
sale; of Messrs. Bircham, alrymple, Drake, & Co., solicitors, 46, Parliamenut- 
street, 5.W.; and with orders to view of Messrs. Daniel Smith. Son, and Uakl 
land agents and surveyors, No, 10, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, s.W. ny 
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STOCKS, Shares, Eastern Indian and Mini iti i i 
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